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ADDRESS. 


TuE commencement of a new volume affords a befitting oppor- 
tunity for offering our best thanks to the supporters of THE 
Montuty MaaGazine, of which we gladly, and gratefully 
avail ourselves. 

The rapidly increasing circulation has done much to reward 
the exertions we have made to improve its character, and 
sustain the principles we so honestly avowed in our opening 
Address. 

Our humble efforts, aided by the co-operation of some of 
the most popular writers of the day, has obtained for Tue 
Monra.y a proud position amongst the Periodicals, and this 
gratifying change in its fortunes, has arisen from our having 
the satisfaction of claiming amongst our contributors such well 
known and approved authors as the following :— 

Author of ‘‘ The Tudor-ites;” ‘‘ Professor Bibundtucker’s 
Remains ;” ‘‘ The Critic in Parliament ;” ‘‘ Continental Lite- 
rati;” ‘Cento to King of Prussia;’ ‘The Postmaster ;” 
“Prospects of the Ministry ;” the late F. Haynes Bayley, 
Esq.; R. Bigsby, Esq. ; Walter Ellis, Esq.; the late Isabel 
Hill; Doctor Mackenzie; The Old Forest Ranger; R. B. 
Peake, Esq.; George Raymond, Esq.; Thomas Ragg, Esq. ; 
Major Rochfort Scott; Charles Swain, Esq.; Miss Emily 
Spicer; Henry Spicer, Esq.; Translatress of Wilhelm Hauff; 
Colonel Wilkie ; Lewis Wray, Esq.; “ W. R. V.” 
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9 Address. 


It affords the Editor great gratification to state that, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing names, he has entered into arrangements 
with some of the leading Literati of this country, and hopes, 
very speedily, to enrich his pages with their communications. 

He deeply feels the vast obligation conferred upon him by 
the Editors of the Metropolitan and Provincial press. Their 
constant eulogiums have stimulated him to the exertion of his 
best abilities, and should he fortunately retain their good 
opinion, it will be found that such approbation will produce the 
happiest results, as tending to render his hard task, a labour 
of love. 

The praises bestowed upon the Critical remarks on various 
works sent for the purpose of Review, has had the effect of 
inducing many of the leading publishers to submit their 
volumes to our notice. 

If Honesty and Impartiality be of any value, in this world 
of venality and trickery, then, indeed, may we hope that the 
object in submitting works to our judgment, has been fully 
answered. , 

In conclusion, we trust it will be conceded that we have 
rigidly adhered to the line of conduct which we professed our 
intention to pursue in our first Number, and being now satis- 
fied that a course so straightforward has proved acceptable to 
our readers, we shall continue in the same path, assured that 
in so doing we shall at least afford our humble support in aid 
of a healthful Literature, which must naturally include a due 

' reverence for the Protestant Church, a devoted loyalty to our 
beloved Queen, and a respectful deference to the Constituted 
Authorities, and Laws of the Land. 


B. E. H. 


July 1st, 1842. 
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RIVAL TUDOR-ITES; OR, CHRISTIAN ENMITIES.* 


A TALE OF CREEDS AND PARTIES, DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LIVING MIRACLES. 


Scarcezy had the travestied Howel left Glen Hall, when, on foot, and 
gliding like a thief, young Ambrose Twyford entered its back court- 
yard. Ere any one, he thought, perceived him, he heard his name, 
feebly, but with querulous eagerness, repeated from the window of a 
loft, over one of the outhouses. He knew that there lay Goody Howel, 
whom he had seen seized with convulsions, the night he started on his 
journey ; her sufferings seeming the consequences of something which 
their master had said to her, in private, immediately on his return from 
the tour. 

Though Peggy appeared the least likely person on earth to aid Am- 
brose, in some urgent business which he had now on hand, he was too 
kind-hearted a fellow to disregard her summons, therefore ran up the 
ladder, to her rude apartment. He found her half drest; to his sur- 
prise she began— 

‘* Dear lad, I’m glad thou’rt come. I know all. She thou seek’st 
is locked into her chamber, by my lord ; but he is now away. Carry 
me down, help me thither! I must see her, too. Take pick-axe, or 
crow-bar, come in quietly, break her door, say J did it. Tell father 
Brand ’twas a miraculous lightening before death, or after, wrought 
by his elixir, and his prayers. He has talked long, and enough of such 
things; but I am neither dead nor going to die, boy, yet be quick !” 

Without discovery or molestation they reached the door of Yetlah. 
The blows Twyford dealt it roused her, she screamed in joy and terror. 
The oak soon yielded to that vigorous arm, but Brand, startled by 
the noise, crawled to the spot. He found Pegey and Ambrose both 
whispering at the ears of the delighted looking infidel. 

‘¢ Who dared to break this door ?”’ demanded the priest. 

‘« That dared I, Sir,” answered Twyford, who scorned to attempt 
excusing himself, to lay the blame on another, an aged woman, his 
friend, by the monstrous fable she had suggested. ‘1 will answer for 
my trespass, better than my lord may account why he shut her up. It 
behoved me to see Madam Yetlah, with speed.” 

They placed old Peggy in the pretty couch, conscious of daintier oc- 
cupants, thrust rudely past the tottering Brand, and fled, rather than 
walked, towards the Prison. 

Alas! was not the lamb already in the clutches of the wolf? Had 
not Grefwyth cheated Isabel into the power of Glencraig? By a kind 
of instinct the holy father, fast as he could, pursued Twyford and 
Yetlah. And where was Adelm Vanberg ? 

November had just passed its central day, the news from Yorkshire 
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was not known in London, when, as he sat alone, at Hatfield, old 
Vaulder came to him, saying— 

‘* Mynheer, a very coot poy, ash you remember, is gome boste 
haste, mid dis letter vor you. I pade him wait, an revresh.”’ 

Adelm hasti'y grasped the epistle, tore it open, and read these 
startling words :— 


‘* Beloved Knight! 

We have but just returned. I steal a moment to write, and lie to 
get a carrier, but I have gold to speed him. To-morrow may decide 
the fate of Craig. Isabel refusing de Rohan—as she will, I know—her 
parent is to be charged with Murder. I alone here waite both will 
and power to say aught ia his behalf, but must still seem his foe, 
awhile, to win him. He shall not die, if 1can make him mine; but I 
have no faith, no credit, with any one! Bring the tall person who 
sprung into the water. I heard not, or have forgotten his name. Tell 
him every thing. I greatly err or he can tell you more. Ask Vaulder 
also. Craig shall escape and join ye with his child—Come all of ye, 
lose not a moment ; I charge you, by your Senne, fly to 


“ YETLAH.” 


This confirmation of her last note’s hint, was a wound, indeed, for 
Adelm ; but how could Doctor Fardel cure it? The lover sent Martin 
to his friend’s apartments, begging that he would join them, in the 
room where Vanberg now found his former favourite, Twyford, much 
travel-worn, and only aware that his employer said ‘‘ more than life 
depended on his speed, and secresy. He must bring the gentleman to 
Scarborough, without delay, leave them at such a post, and inform her, 
alone, of their arrival.”” The sole sign he had seen of coming mischief 
was the abrupt disorder of Howel’s sturdy mother. 

** Woe’s me,” thought Adelm, aloud, ‘‘ my royal mistress is power- 
less, and like to be still more so, “for life ; but she can and will extend 
to my persecuted angel the protection of a sympathizing Christian maid, 
and gentlewoman. Ruined and branded as the name of Glen may be, 
I must snatch my spotless love from the fangs of her oppressors, and 
make her mine, before the world, aye, though they hang Craig for 
having killed John de Rohan.”’ 

‘* What,” exclaimed Fardel, who had entered with Martin, as Adelm 
thus raved, ‘‘ How hang the Crag that killed—any man?” 

‘* No jests now, worthy Sir, read that!” 

The Doctor perused Yetlah’s dispatch aloud, rubbed his hands, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Magnificent opportunity, by Venus’ birthplace, just throw a 
bit of upstart vanity overboard, and we make lightly for our haven.” 

“Mine Cot!” cried V aulder, ‘“Crag? Vanity? Oferpoard? Ya! I 
ondreztond. Ven vurst I zee you, ‘in Vrance, tho’ zo long years 
had gone, and I had not often zeen—but de poy vot help to pre- 
serve me, my Bettine, and my Baron! Ha! der coot vaces vash never 
gived to pe vorgot! I held your mind den, as to de poor youngker, 
de Rohan, zo do I now, my noble zurgeon—Ha ?” 

“ Right,” laughed Fardel, with a self-pitying shrug, ‘ but let’s be 
doing, my tars, and talk as we go. Where be my page and squire? 


my mails and armour? We must crave audience of our lady, Baron, 
get leave, and sail at once!” 

















or, Christian Enmities. 5 


Ere they were furnished for their flight an express arrived, from 
Court, with such intelligence as must, like all that Anthony told Adelm, 
on their galloping journey, be narrated further on. Vaulder, Twyford, 
and two stalwart men, in Fardel’s service, accompanied the champions, 
all well armed, and mounted. 

Arrived at their rendezvous, late in the evening, they sent Ambrose 
to Yetlah, and soon observed ‘knots of men, conversing, near the jail. 
As some of these recognized Martin, and his gallant master, they 
made so sure of his affection for the Glens, that they divulged their 
purpose, and claimed his assistance, his directions, as their promised 
leaders appeared not. He gave them good reasons for his withholding 
his open aid, and begged them not to vaunt his being at hand. 
Scarcely had they left him when he was met by Grefwyth Howel, 
metamorphosed, in aspect, but not seeking to conceal his identity 
from Vanberg. 

‘“* God’s pity o’ my heart,” he began, “ if Yetlah has not brave 
. calculancies, as good as any witch ; she specificated that your valour 
would be here this night. We have done miracleisms, without you, 
tho’ no time, at this present, for accountments thereof. Marvel not 
at my mummeries, I pray you; it shall sufficings that I could not have 
left my lord if I had not made his required disfigurenesses, I know, for 
he has captivitied our little cunning ’oman, and I had no better friend 
to make for her than my poor mammy, as I stuck at her window, to 
look out for that blessed Twyford. I was fix-minded to tell mistress 
Isabel the verities of it; howsomever I can now better entrap the 
wicked, in his own snare; for, look you, I was sent to say that you 
awaited her, which is rendered truthsome. I was to show her this 
false letter, and token; take them, I beg of you; and as, peradventure, 
she would not come, without some remembrancer, I beseech you lend 
me one, known to her, and I will bring her to you; but, on the other 
side of her, will be one for us all to convict in his maliciousnesses.”’ 

Adelm gave Grefwyth his ring-seal, but, not indiscreetly to confide 
in one formerly, he now knew, so abject a creature of de Rohan’s, and 
to avert the possibility of that chicaner’s making Isabel his prey, the 
servants of Fardel were instructed to keep quietly near the lady, as 
she left the prison; and the people told to appear unsuspicious, yet watch 
her conductors well. But, on hearing that one of them would be 
Howel, they reassured Adelm of that slave’s reformation, through 
Yetlah. 

As the clock’s last vibration died on the night air the surgeon had 
opened the call for Craig Glen, led or directed the feelings of those 
who heard the penitent’s rational harangue. Johan, who had been 
much disconcerted by the riot, recovered his hopes, imagining Yetlah 
alone to blame, and that Grefwyth had prepared all ror his escape, 
made, with his prize, towards the saddled palfreys, and their holders. 

No sooner was he amongst them than, to his agonized amazement, 
he found himself, not assaulted, but seized, by several strong hands. 
Were those of Vanberg amongst them? Can any lover ask? His 
arms were supporting the overjoyed Isabel. Before Johan could speak 
the voice of Yetlah cried— 3 

*“‘ Back to the prison, ald! There let us be heard !”’ 
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Twyford, whom Grefwyth actually hugged, for what he called “ his 
consanguinities,” had arrived at the spot, some minutes previously, 
with his female companion, who had been discoursing to Sir Adelm 
and Fardel. Father Brand, on his way thither, had encountered the 
Coroner-like Magistrate, who, awakened by a turmoil near his house, 
had re-drest, and come forth. These two personages were just added 
to the group, which, with the mute de Rohan, now entered the great 
gates of the prison. 

It had been a lordly Castle, and contained, on the ground floor, 
one spacious room, with a dais, and many benches. Missals, instru- 
ments of torture, and justice folios, confusedly peered from its nooks. 
There Craig received his child. The Wardlys looked all expectation. 
Every one was too much agitated for systematic method, save Doctor 
Anthony Fardel. He marshalled the populace, at the lower end of 
his theatre, the chief actors, on the stage of honour, saying loudly— 

‘* Now, silence, attention, and fair play! Give each party a side 
to itself. Johan de Rohan, called Lord Glencraig, be pleased to take 
the left hand. Who doth agnize a place beside the rich peer of the 
Hall?” 

Father Brand alone, with freezing sadness, tottered to a seat by his 
crest-fallen pupil, who, looking round, inquired— 

‘“* Grefwyth Howel—where is he?” 

‘* For the right, at last,’ answered the foster-brother, “ not with 
those foredoomed to predicaments. Yetlah is on our side, too, and 
Amby Twyford, who was never for the wrong.” 

‘* Now,” resumed the Surgeon, ‘ let us open in due form; a night 
were better spent thus than in revellings. Know, gentlemen, that 
this procedure is authorized by our happily delivered Sovereign.” 

“St. Mary?” cried the Magistrate, ‘‘ delivered! When ?” 

‘* On the seventeenth instant, just ere we left her, Sir Justice.” 

‘* Blest tidings! and—of a son?” | 

‘¢ No, Sir, it was said to be a female.” 

‘* Was? dead then! but—the royal mother likely to do well?” 

*¢ The Royal mother of her People is like to do most well, in every 
sense, Sir, I pride to announce.” 

‘* Why—may she not have more children?” persevered the papist 
catechist. 

‘** What, more than she hath People, my grave master? Fie! As 
yet her subjects be her only children, seeing she never had a husband, 
.and hath lived most maidenly.” 

An indrawn breath of pain was audible from the left, as Fardel 
continued, with ardent dignity, ‘‘ Yes, gentlemen, Heaven hath de- 
livered, from popish thrall, our wise and gracious young monarch. 
Where is the Christian who will dare refuse a hearty Amen to my 
loyal prayer ?”’—he knelt, concluding, ‘‘ God bless that late unjustly 
afflicted lady, overthrow her enemies, and make us Protestants grate- 
ful, that we now may cry—Long live our Queen—ExizaBetu !” 

Johan and Brand were the only beings present who joined not in 
the enthusiastic huzza that followed. Many, on the right, even wept 
for joy and hope. The proclamation of this mighty change had not 
been spread, by public duty, quite so fast as private interests had bone 
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its harbingers; but Fardel said that its confirmation might be looked 
for early on the morrow. He took a roll of vellum from his breast, 
saying, gaily— 

‘* Overlook me who list, to testify that I do truly repeat the words 
written by royal command. 


*** We hereby empower our tried and true servants, Sir Adelm Van- 
berg, Knight, and Master Anthony Fardel, Surgeon, to examine into the 
matter of Craig Glen and Johan de Rohan, by Scarborough, York ; and 
bid our loving lieges afford the said Vanberg, with his party, all fair 
advancements, towards proving the truth of the case, and doing such 
upright, even-handed justice, as, with the Lord’s grace, all our sub- 
jects shall find of us. This first day of our reign—November 17th, 
1558. Hatfield, Herts. 


‘ Signed, ‘Evizapetu Reoina.’” 


‘‘ Thus,’’ pursued Fardel, ‘tho’ yon true knight would wed 
his Belle, e’en tho’ they killed her sire—we could gain free pardon 
for the Reverend Master, or Sir Craig Glen, were he convicted of 
Manslaughter, under his circumstances, so every way disgraceful to 
his foe! Thus, showing that he bravely fought, and conquered, we 
should obtain patronage for him and his. Making it clear, too, as 
we now could do, that his lordship hunted Glen but to frighten his 
fair daughter into marriage, and, failing, employed Grefwyth Howel, 
disguised, by a false ring, and forged letter, to delude her from her 
parent, nay, that this very lord was himself taken in the act of her 
abduction, just after the good Craig Glen had refused the liberty 
before him, these facts, I say, gentlemen, and the dishonest means by 
which, as can also be proven, Johan got Glen Hall, would re-confiscate 
it from him, and set its rightful master in his stead; but what’s the 
chastisement adequate to the monstrous certainty of—write down my 
words, Sirs, that’s the fashion here I’m told—de Rohan’s knowing, 
from the first, as did father Brand, the Howels, and mistress Yetlah, that 
Craig Glen slew no man, never even met John de Rohan, who was dead 
nigh an hour before the lady, Hilda, fell o’er that slippery precipice.” 

A burst of wonder and incredulous perplexity came wordlessly 
from the lips of many present, among them those of Craig Glen, and 
his daughter. 

‘* How know J this, ye would ask?” renewed Fardel. ‘‘ Thus 
just. I care not now who hears it. I was then a poor sea-boy, but 
honest, and honestly born, d’ye mind! John had oft sailed with us, 
a reckless youth, God rest him! I was in that vessel, whence I beheld 
him dashed, bleeding, from the rocks, found his shore-drifted body, 
which drowning, mayhap, had saved from a higher, yet more in- 
glorious death; but he’d as lief have given it to be hanged, alive, as 
burnt after dying, I warrant. Well, tho’ the face, and front of the 
head and neck, had met no deforming blows, skull, spine, and ribs, 
were beaten in. I told his brother he was dead, but when the wily 
priest talked of restoring him, I, being then young, ignorant, and 
still in papist blindness, only half doubted, tho’ Martin Vaulder, 
there, older, and then wiser than I, laughed aloud.” 

‘IT had zeen violent ends, and gould have zworne,” put in the 
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German, ‘‘ dat de plack vurred mantle did gover a gorpse ; but, 
aftervards, dey perzwaded me I vash wrong.” 

‘“* So,” continued Anthony, ‘“‘ J went my way, was far, for many 
years, without guessing the deep laid plot; but I had ambition, and 
address, which made me friends. I studied surgery, with famed 
leeches, of several lands. This plainly demonstrated the death of 
John, and that nor prayers nor cordials could up-raise a man into 
whose cerebellum the occipital bone had been driven, while the lowest 
portion of the encephalon, and the vertebra, at the commencement of 
the spinal marrow, were both separated, by fracture; not to add that a 
deep gash, in the centre of the breast, for I opened his doublet to see, 
left visible the os pectoris, or sternum, also broken. Of this I will 
make oath. Now hear mistress Rachael—Hebraically, Yetlah— 
Moab, and Grefwyth Howel.” 


It seemed then, that Craig had, till now, been deceived, even as to his 
own act. 

Johan and his tutor, chilling, stiffening, beneath these anatomical 
technicalities, and their fears of what must come, clasped each other’s 
hands, the old man faintly muttering— 

‘** Conspiracy ! a heretic conspiracy !” 

Very pale was Yetlah, but quite firm; for modesty, even in her 
long past virgin youth, had not been one among her too few amiable 
weaknesses. 

“‘ Bear with me,” she commenced, “I must say much that, per- 
chance, will not seem, to many here, importantly connected with this 
cause, yet so itis. If I had any good dispositions, from nature, want 
and ill example made a savage of me, without principles, or religion, 
at once artful and impassioned. At first sight of Craig and Hilda, 
love and jealousy at once took possession of my young heart. He 
became her husband. That sense ate like hot iron into my flesh. 
Some weeks before the birth of Isabel I met, in one of my sad night 
rambles, Johan de Rohan, who happened to have strayed thus far 
from Court. He talked fondly, warmly ; though I could not then be 
his leman, I liked him for the offer, and told him of my life with Bar- 
nabas, and all my hopeless passion for Craig. Madly admiring beauty, 
I painted Hilda to the youthful bachelor, and, with inconsistent envy, 
saw my description fire him. He said—if he told my story to his 
King, the lands of Glen should soon change masters. Ingrate as I 
was, I felt not sorry! I saw him ne’er again till the Commissioners 
were on their way to the Hall; so I prepared poor Alice, as if by 
foresight, for what befel; but I knew, likewise, that Johan’s chief wish 
was to secure Craig’s absence, and to seem obliging his sweet wife. He 
did so. We evil ones, I include yon hoary priest, strove to tamper 
with her fidelity, by persuading her that Craig could not be constant, 
nay, that he had a mistress. In both attempts we failed, though we 
restrained and chilled the style of her last, unsent letter, to her hus- 
band, to his subsequent beguiling. Their correspondence had been 


read by Johan, but not suppressed, for fear of suspicion. ’Twas evi- 
dent art would not do; we could neither corrupt her soul, nor its 


reliance on her partner’s equal truth. She detected our desires, with 
fear and loathing.” 
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An aspiration of thanksgiving broke from the very hearts of the 
widower, his child, and her adoring Adelm, who had so prized poor 
Hilda. 

‘“‘ Craig Glen, we knew, must soon return,” went on their late bad 
fairy, ‘‘ but I did not expect him so shortly as he came; yet I pre- 
dicted, for I had agreed with Johan to get the others out of the way, 
and send her forth, alone, at eventide, that her illicit lover might 
secretly bear her off by force. Then came the storm, in which good 
Vaulder saw the body of John, heard what young Fardel said, and 
what father Brand, in contradiction, promised. When I went out I 
met Johan, wrapped in a wet furred mantle, and asked him—was the 
brother dead or living; for though I knew he hated this co-heir, who 
constantly harped on Joanna’s frailty, I did not think that the liber- 
tine project could be carried on, by one who had just witnessed the 
sudden, dreadful end of a young companion, so near to him in blocd. 
Johan said—‘ No matter. John had an ill name, albeit, as was his 
person, like enough to mine. It were well that what is done to-night 
lay at Ais door awhile, for Brand has just told me that Craig Glen is 
near Send her to me, at once, the priest and Grefwyth are at hand, 
to help.’ I sent that dove, as though to meet its mate, into the vul- 
ture’s talons. Her scream, as he caught her in his arms, made his 
accomplices peep from their lurking holes; Grefwyth saw not me; 
from the other side I beheld Craig, rushing towards her. She did so, 
too, I think ; and crying—‘ De Rohan, shame, ruin!’ extricated her- 
self, with such vehemence, from his embrace, that her retreating steps 
slid on the wet grass. Ah! she died, knowing not that I had sold 
her. I heard Craig’s frantic cry, ‘ Miscreant, defend yourself!’ but 
Johan’s sword was first out, and pierced Glen’s right arm, ere his 
went through the left side of his wronger. Craig thought that I alone 
saw this foe fall. 1 felt that I might have the bereaved husband in 
my power, though I knew not if dangerous or no the wound he had 
inflicted, nor what de Rohan, if alive, would avow; yet I hurried Glen 
out of sight, and, never telling him which brother he had met, over- 
ruled his wish to own the truth at once. ‘ If you’re accused, confess, 
but not till then! I urged, with many arguments, already known. I 
did think the falsehoods of old Brand were kindly meant. In his 
visit to us, 1 could perceive that he was aware I had seen that brief 
combat, and was conscious of all. Thus I’d a hold on them too, 
which I could use, at any time, for Craig. John’s remains being cop- 
sumed, unexamined, and Johan’s confinement to his bed, then to his 
house, gave my poor dupe no hopes, nor Vaulder’s evidence. The 
widower now blamed himself, for having mistaken a delirious sufferer 
for a deliberate fiend, as he said, he had falsely thought Johan. 
Adelm’s words proved Glen less injured than he had feared. To 
wean his memory from my rival’s image, I made his mother my parrot, 
and both were plausibly persuaded that Hilda, though shrinking from 
the rude unknown John, had wooed the nobly resisting Johan; who 
bribed me not to betray him. Perhaps I had best pause here, till 
Grefwyth has spoken, up to the period at which ] have arrived. I 
can then take up the tale afresh, and tell ye what, if 1am not alone 
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in knowing, none beside, perhaps, could, or would, say—so much to 
your purpose.” 

She sat down, amid a murmur of astonishment, and Howel’s im- 
portant evidence was heard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PROTESTANT ASCENDANCY. 


Grefwyth Howel rose, bowed, and thus began :—- 

‘‘Gentry all, what you have heard, this night, is God’s own vera- 
cities. I was told that mistress Hilda must be spirited away, to pre- 
vent her being burnt, asa nun, who had committed matrimonies, and 
when we heard that master John was coming to us, by sea, his brother 
said that the giddy youth should bear the blame, awhile. Hearing 
that the tempestness had taken the de Rohan I had most cause to 
affectionate towards the shore, I went there, and found him, with 
father Brand, just leaving a shed, wherein I saw Wynne, my own 
parent, at a death-watchment, beside master John, his brother, in a 
furred mantle, besoaked from the sea. They bade my father shut 
himself in, with the corpse, and told me to say nothing till I had their 
instructivenesses, as to what. So I followed to the cliff, perdu, as they 
call it, and saw all Madam Yetlah did, though I knew not that she 
shared my experiencings. Brand, and myself, in secresy, and haste, 
carried Johan, bleeding, to the shed, where, helped by my father, we 
made a litter, for both bodies, and took them to the Hall. Peggy 
Howel, my mother, did all the dutyisms needed by her foster babbies, 
and we were bound to silence, by our only Confessor, Brand. We 
—little apprehendance that a tale we thought so excusably slanderirfg 
the dead, who, saving reverences, had no good characters to lose, and 
skreen the living, whose name was one of fair promisement, by the 
suppressingness of all talk, as to any sword wound, or who dealt it,—we 
thought not, I tell you, all this would, for years, leave even a heretic’s 
conscience burdened by a hidden crime, supposed ; the story then to 
be re-variegated, to cause the deprivations of his fame, liberty, and life ; 
leaving his beautisome daughter without dependants against the very 
man who had impoverished her house, and robbed her, by falsified 
brutation, of her mother. Wynne Howel had such convincements, 
and forelookings, at last, that if an honester priest than him yonder 
had confessed my poor daddy, he would have desired all might be 
made a publication. Since his defunctureism I have solicited it over, 
with his relict, and cogitated, on right and wrong, till, when told she 
would be called on to swear the black lie she fell sick. I swore, but I 
have made atonings, and do now, for I vow to every tittle of the truth 
in it, so help me God !” 

Yetlah thus continued— 

“If any other persons witnessed a portion of that death-night’s 
hurried scenes, or overheard a syllable that might have raised a doubt, 
they were so bewildered by the similarity of persons, dresses, names, 
and ages, in the de Rohans, that there was no question as to the truth 
of the reports circulated. Craig left me, left his family, to the boun- 
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teous, politicly accepted cares of the Hall’s new lord. We saw him 
sometimes, but, for above nine years, I starved upon brief, cold, unfre- 
quent letters from the man I loved; had he not dreaded me he would 
not even have been thus far kind; but he was anxious for all news of 
de Rohan. On King Henry’s death, though Isabel was but a child, 
began to dawn the probability that both Johan and Vanberg, in time, 
would seek her hand. Her Jikeness to Hilda melted the pure heart, 
and inflamed the vicious. He and Craig made common cause to 
sunder her from Adelm; but his good offices, in absence, won her 
gratitude, his flying to her side, on the death of Alice, rendered them 
lovers; but Glen would hear of no match for his child, nor for him- 
self; no, not even when I gave him back his life, from that fell 
malady. He thought the Tower, and a little gold could repay my 
heart. This provoked me, on the other hand tempted by Johan, who 
fancied that the Hall, dress, luxury, and his caresses, could buy me 
for ever. I let both think as they might, while it suited me, and now 
confess me, what only virgin thoughts guessed, that I was—Johan’s 
sometime toy, to prove how I know that—whosoever, apart from yon 
Pearl, Isabel, likes to strip his lordship’s left side, will find the scar of 
the flesh wound dealt by Craig Glen’s sword.” 

‘¢ A natural mark,” stammered Johan, ‘‘ born with me.” 

‘‘My mother will swear it is an unnaturalness, to rise with you, 
after death,” cried Grefwyth. Yetlah proceeded :— 

‘‘] thus discovered that Brand, and his scholar, knowing the 
usurped tenure of Glen’s lands to be one which royal caprice, or 
death, might reverse, had promptly organized this lie of miracle, to 
prop Johan’s credit. Had he succeeded in escaping with Hilda, Brand, 
concealing, destroying, the body of John, would have laid the elope- 
ment to his charge, and reported that his brother had gone in search 
of the fugitives. As things befel the new plan was to leave poor Glen 
imagining himself John’s slayer, yet, if suspected, tacitly pardoned. 
Thus made a slave, to be a victim, if aught menaced his Master’s 
hold on his estates, on the success of this new plan, for doubly securing 
them, by a marriage with their heiress. They fled us, deceptively, 
perforce. We heard, long after—of Adelm’s regally supported claims 
to Isabel, with dismay ; but Edward’s death soon gave the new Lord 
more than ever might to patronize and shelter the heretics, separate 
them from Vanberg, suppress his letters, and cut off, in time, all com- 
munication between the lovers. By hints we frightened Craig into 
our toils, and I, at last, prevailed on my protector to back my suit 
with the father, while urging his own with the maid. He was patient, 
that he might prolong their sufferings; but had they married us de 
Rohan promised me that we should clear all mysteries; and, cruel as 
they must have held our long concealment, tlieir minds would have 
been, in some sort, eased as to the future. But Fate reunited-the 
true lovers, in a way sure to enhance the duteous girl’s pure tender- 
ness. Doctor Fardel then made some jest on miracles restoring the 
brained to life, and Johan’s look at Brand, his words to me, suggested 
the idea that they feared this stranger, and why. His way turned all 
my hopes, but I disguised them, sent for him. It may seem incon- 
sistent that, next day, I appeared against Craig Glen; but I said 
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merely that I saw the blow, named only de Rohan, not John, and as 
wounded. 1 neither signed nor swore. My struggles, ’twixt selfish 
love and just compassion, will not bear thinking. Spite prophecies 
of rescue Craig conclusively rejected me, as Isabel did Johan. I 
could not despair, nor dream of a dishonoured grave for mine adored, 
a still worse life for his sweet child. By my lord’s own commission, 
his own gold, and aided by his foster-brother, I did what ye already 
know, and, at last, in disinterested expiation, without a personal hope. 
If Gleneraig had not been guilty, why was I made his prisoner? Let 
him answer us.” 

Johan rose proudly, and said, with coolness— 

‘* Conscious of mine integrity I have been a patient, almost silent 
listener to this black confederacy, between my rivals, in love and 
lands, and my own, ungrateful, purchased servants; ye presume on 
what may be but falsely asserted, my sovereign’s childless death, and 
the accession of a heretic to the throne. As to this night’s transac- 
tions I shall only say that a German is liker to practise fraud, as to 
letters, than a Briton, Indeed I care not for myself, on any of 
these accusations; but my guardian, here. Is it possible that such a 
holy man would have upheld his heart’s adopted son in a long course 
of hidden sin? or that I should have been the benefactor of Craig, 
his family, and Adelm, the lover of Isabel, after having attempted her 
mother’s virtue ? and while contemplating their ultimate destruction ? 
Is it to be believed that the Howels would, till now, have kept such 
secret? not to speak of the too genial Yetlah. No! repenting the 
effects of her own candour, she has backed a fiction with gold stolen 
from me, to annul them; but my wealth can command the first legal 
aid in the realm. Impartial minds will see that the extraordinary 
paradoxes attributed to me could have had no proportioned motives ; 
few can conceive the existence of gratuitous malice, in any one of 
piety and education. The oaths of a true Churchman, and a British 
peer, will soon outweigh those of misbelieving harlots, and unlettered 
hinds.” 

“But J am _ neither,” cried Fardel, ‘‘ nor is honest Martin 
Vaulder.” 

‘“* Let the oaths of his lordship, and Brand, however, be recorded, 
if they dare to make such,” said Adelm. ‘* Good jailer, bring us the 
whole Scriptures, with a Cross on their binding.” 

Wardly obeyed. 

‘‘ Propose the form, my father!’ added Vanberg. Craig took the 
volume, stood up calmly, and, in a clear tone, said to Grefwyth— 

‘If thou put’st trust in what this book contains, swear by it, as 
thou know’st,—did I, or did I not, kill John de Rohan ?” 

Howel bowed to the sacred symbol, answering— 

‘* By Jesu’s grace, the only man you even wounded, then and there, 
is the living Johan.” 

Craig fixed his eyes firmly on Yetlah, adding— 

‘“« If thou deemest any thing holy, swear by it!” 

She knelt, kissed the sign of salvation, with much ardour, and 
exclaimed— 


* As I pray Christ to help mine unbelief, may God deal justly with 
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me if I speak a falsehood now! Thou didst never even. see John de 
Rohan.” 

‘* Now, Philip Brand,” pursued Craig, solemnly, ‘‘ think on the 
dread account, to which, by Nature’s laws, you must soon be brought. 
Look on this tome, this emblem! Can you, will you, here lay your 
aged lips, vowed to what you suppose, I hope, God’s truth, then let 
them utter, ‘As a Cnristian priest I swear that John de Rohan was 
' revived, to perish ’neath the weapon of Craig Glen.’ Are you ready to 
repeat those words, and stain your last days by a murderous—lie ?” 

“¢ Yes, yes, I am, I have sworn it,’’ faltered the old man, scarce 
conscious what a charge he thus admitted ; and, while he flinching 
avoided all contact with the Testaments, crossing himself, from habit, 
in inconsistent abstraction. Craig addrest Johan— 

‘* Will you set your life’s guide the example?” 

He might scarcely have hesitated, but Brand pulled him away, with 
one hand, while he pointed the other towards the crowd, started to 
his feet, gazed wildly, and cried, with white quivering lips— 

‘* Look at her Sapphire eyes! she knows not yet what has come on 
her husband—young, blooming both! She will fall presently.” 

‘‘ He thinks he sees my mother,” sighed Isabel. Brand raved on. 

‘“No, no, not Hilda. Watch! they kept back a part, they, lied to 
God, and the Hcly Ghost, called down His wrath, and great fear came 
upon the Church, Its highest Saint, Ours, Peter, rebuked them, son, 
but Satan filled their souls, See there! the feet of those who buried 
Ananias are at the door, and now the false witnessing wife, she also is 
struck,—she beckons me, but come not you with us, Johan! Look 
where she falls, dead, dead !” 

He reeled forward, and fell upon his face. They raised him, tried 
every remedy, but he had ceased to be of this world. Johan implored 
them ‘‘ not to misjudge him, by the fate of an old, long ailing, and, 
of late, much shaken man,” but, when Craig asked if, before that awful 
spectacle, he would swear, he flung himself on the body in an agony of 
tears. His very opponents and intended victims pitied him. As his 
composure returned, he heard Sir Adelm arranging with Wardly and 
the Magistrate to leave the dead priest where he was, and make his 
lordship Craig’s substitute, in the prison-room, while Glen became the 
Hall’s occupant, till the Law decided their destinies. All witnesses 
pledged themselves to be forthcoming for the nonce. De Rohan had 
small chance of being freed by his tenantry, yet made no opposition to 
this reverse of fate. 

‘I need not bid thee treat him kindly, friend,” said Craig, to the 
civil jailer; Isabel adding— 

‘‘ Keep the few poor trinkets you have of mine, good souls, as 
earnest of my wish to prove my gratitude.” 

The assemblage left the jail; day was just dawning; women and 
children now crowded round ; cheers and blessings hailed the re-ap- 

pearance of the Glens. Isabel leaned on herlover. Fardel supported 
Craig. Yetlah walked behind them, with Twyford and Vaulder. 
Grefwyth ran forward, to see if Peggy lived, for these glad tidings. 


As the procession came in sight of the Tower, Craig led Yetlah a step 
or two apart, and said sadly,— 
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“ With her, while still a maid, thou canst not dwell. Make that thy 
home, once more. We will send instantly both food and attendants. 
Thou hast our thanks, our pardon. Study to win that of God!” 

‘< J will,” she uttered, steadfastly, ‘‘ already my past life, appears but 
a frightful, guilty dream, from which I have just awaked, to reason, 
repent, reform.” 

She herself had, luckily, about her, the Tower’s main key, and 
entered, under the protection of Ambrose, soon being joined by a female 
domestic, with every thing that could minister to her comfort. Gref- 
wyth Howel had found his mother in a sound sleep, from which she 
had roused herself, much refreshed. 

‘* All her petitionings,” he said, ‘‘ be now for mercy on her milk, 
that isin Johan, as, though the belied John was her first, and reallest 
foster child; she has pitifulnesses at heart, so have I, in spite my lord’s 
deceptiousisms, and lustsome, vindicant deeds.” 

Glen bade him tell her to fear nothing, and that she should be at 
once removed, with her son, to Craig Tower, there to finish their days, 
in peace. They were not persons whose presence or services could be 
acceptable at the Hall. 

The indefatigable Fardel was soon prepared for his return to Court, 
with a full account of his late errand’s result; but Craig entreated 
him to assure their Sovereign of hits aversion to a trial, or to causing 
the ruin of de Rohan. If he would sign a confession of his misdeeds, 
and yield all claim to the Glen estates, his own more ample means 
need not be taxed, to cancel the losses of revenue, so long borne by 
the Hall’s heir, who wished not to deprive Glencraig of his title ; should 
it expire with him, perhaps the Queen would graciously bestow it on 
Vanberg, and the sons of his Isabel. 4 

‘‘Her august namesake,” said Fardel, ‘‘ for your book-lore may 
show ye that the names are virtually one, will not take kindly to your 
mild dictation, Sir.” 

‘‘ Bardon me, mynheer,” pleaded Vaulder, “ I veel zure zhe vould, 
iv you vash do boint out dat zo vould a Minister ov de Ghurch dat 
England owes to mine Vaderland, py gharity an vorgifness, mark de 
difference petween our vaith an dat of der gruel Bopegin.” 

Ere Fardel could return from town, old Brand had been privately 
interred, in a papist cemetery, utterly unmourned. Our sailor-surgeon 
was again at Scarborough, more speedily than could have been anti- 
cipated, accompanied by an eminent man of law, charged with 
Elizabeth’s conditional approbation of the terms transmitted to her. 
It almost seemed as if Martin had been inspired with some of the 
sybiline spirit formerly pretended by the erring Yetlah; so slight were 
the changes made by royalty in the original design. Johan’s lordship 
of Glencraig, to be taken from him, the Queen would ‘‘ with his forfeit 
title greet’ Craig Glen. The Barony to descend to his daughter’s 
son. Also, as it was known that Henry 8th had unceremoniously 
‘‘ borrowed ” large sums from the Glens, his heiress settled on them a 
compensation. Single women, of five-and-twenty, just jumpt into 
good fortune, are seldom “‘ stingy,” whatever they may in time become, 
or be called. Her Majesty protested that she would never receive, nor 
countenance de Rohan; but that if, at any time, he sought to molest 
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the family at the Hall, as heavy punishments as justice warranted 
awaited his every crime. 

The last words of his tutor had made a deep impression on his mind, 
but he had not the grace to repent candidly. He told the humane 
Wardlys that he ‘“ knew he must be martyred, by their new Queen’s 
hate of the ancient creed, and of all her late sister’s partisans ;” he 
made so sure of persecutions that it was with more of shamed sur- 
prise than thankful relief he listened to the compromise permitted him, 
detailed by the legal agent, 'in presence of Fardel, Wardly, and the 
Magistrate. Johan sullenly said,— 

‘“‘If my enemies did not know their cause a bad one, they would 
carry it through, with spirit. It is not in nature to be wronged, as 
they call themselves, and then act so meekly by the crushed foe in 
their power.” 

‘¢ You forget, grumbler,” laughed Fardel, ‘‘ that, easy as is your 
alternative to trial, beggary, and the stake, merely to sign, not swear, 
before these gentlemen, then walk from durance, great as you ever had 
a right to be, and twice as rich as you would have been, had my bold 
shipmate lived—You forget, I say, that the small price you must pay 
for all these benefits, is that of writing your name to this parchment, 
which records you as a coward abducer, and a perjured liar !—Frown 
not! You have put yourself out of honour’s pale; write—Johan de 
Rohan, or refuse—and be hanged!” 

What could he do, but obey in silence? All his personal goods, 
including his brother’s urn, reached him, directly, from the Hall. 
Guarded, by Glen’s servants, against the indignation of the people, 
this baffled demon sneaked from the scene of his protracted sins; sold 
his Welsh patrimony, and, with his all, embarked for Spain, where he 
hid his head in a rigid monastery, and died a raving bigot, not a 
sincere and hopeful penitent. 

The nuptials of Sir Adelm and fair Isabel took place at Court. The 
Queen’s condescensions towards the bride’s father guaranteed his 
popularity with her highest nobles; but the happy party soon returned 
to Scarborough, as they preferred doing good, in rural retirement, to 
enjoying the splendid pleasures of town. Craig Glen, the load re- 
moved which, for so many years, had weighed upon his conscience, 
recovered health, spirits, courage, decision, equability of temper, 
warmth of manner; and, though a peer, still acted as the pastor of 
his contented retainers. Anthony Fardel, about once in every two 
years, would pass a month or so at the Hall, to welcome into life the 
young Vanbergs. 

When old Martin closed his blameless days he shared, once more, 
the resting-place of kind Bettine: and Ambrose Twyford became the 
head domestic. The Wardlys flourished long, and the Griffin, 
attributing his mother’s ‘‘ restorance”’ to his and her “ recantatings,” 
filled many baskets with good works, but no longer for St. Peter, 
preferring the Protestant Prayerbook to the Catalogue ‘ Predes- 
tinant,” 

Yetlah received, from Lady Vanberg, that unostentatious matronage 
which a really virtuous wife can afford to grant a once guilty, but 
reclaimed woman. Sobered and chastened, she was now as the sister 
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of her strangely loved and injured friend, trusting to be still more so, 
in a better world. Without running into fanatical extremes, she be- 
came, by degrees, a true Christian. Grief had taughther that she 
could not live without acknowledging, what the whole Universe at- 
tested, a God. She longed to pray, and must therefore hope that He 
was merciful, as well as wise, just, mighty: that honest deeds must 
please Him. As she became convinced that moral philosophy and 
practical benevolence conferred pure, lasting peace, she also felt that 
such harmonious superstructure can only be substantial if erected on 
the basis of Revealed Religion. That what is called natural, deistical 
piety, suffices neither to control the passions, nor to solace their woes. 
The faith, then, most chastely scriptural, most evangelically simple, 
and free from priestcraft, must, she saw, be~best for our interests, here 
and hereafter. From its source she learnt that Truth is Mercy, for 
those who, confessing their sins to al/ men, resolve to ‘‘ sin no more,”’ 
with His grace, who condemned not the remorseful one, accused by 
her fellow culprits. Like Craig, Yetlah, in ceasing to fear truth, could 
fear nothing. That Elizabeth’s creed, principles, and power, restored 
prosperity to the Glens, made the convert a loyal advocate for mon- 
archy, and titles. She had heard her beloved self-sacrificingly ex- 
pose, to his mob ‘‘ liberators,”’ the indirect, unworthy motives that 
influence unreasoning rioters; she consequently adopted his opinions 
on that subject, too, and perceived that, in all stations, all parties, a 
blameless, charitable life, which, by example, may improve those ready 
to be our friends, is, likewise, our best armour for defeating, and even 
extorting the respect of our foes. 





THE STATUE IN THE BLOCK. 
BY WALTER ELLIS. 


Sue’s there! mine ownawaits me. I behold, 
Through marble barriers, her unveiled grace, 
Her swelling breast, her parted-lips, her brow 
Of plaintive dignity. She spreads her arms, 
She calls on me. How thrilling every word! 

‘¢ Champion of beauty, wherefore dost thou pause ? 
How long am I to pine for light and praise, 
Imprisoned in this hard, cold stone ? beheld 
But in thy dreams! Be bold, and set me free ! 
Fame, wealth, and more, a vision realised 
Shall be thy due reward ; for thine own sake 
Hear me! I live, and ask but liberty, 

As did young Ariel from the gnarled oak, 

Till an enchanter breathed the counter-spell, 
Filling the air with melody and grace.” 

‘* Oh artful one ! no magic words are mine 
With which to call thee, in an instant, forth, 
And, if they were, vain, all impatient mistress ! 
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Well as I worship thee, I would not speak them ! 
Could not forego the months of happy toil, 

Of glorious hope, and most ingenious love, 
With which I shall be sure to find thee yet. 
Yes, thou shalt shine, smooth and immaculate, 
To other ages, as now thou dost to mine! 

Bless thee, I come! I come! a little while 

And I will yet be with thee.” —* Still awhile? 
Before the Sun rose o’er the Theban plain— 
One—he was beautiful—he was untaught— 

For years had nourished through degrading toils, 
Requited by the laugh of boorish crowds, 

High aspirations—He, I say, alone, 

Unguided, found his way to one vast heap 

Of sand, and, with a lover’s haste, removed 
The immemorable dust, till he beheld 

The features generations past away 

Had vainly sought ;—then knelt he fervently, 
And cried, ‘ Oh thou trae Memnon! worthy art thou 
To welcome the first beams of light with song, 
Thou smilest now my welcome in the desert !’ 
Was Memnon fair as 1? Memnon, a man, 

Or that gigantic fragment.”—‘‘ Aré¢ again ! 

Is’t but a sweeper’s task thou settest me? 

Can I blow from about thee, with fond sighs, 
These natural walls? or melt this snowy heap ? 
Do I not say thou shalt be? nor alone, 

But with a tribe of bright satellites, 

Only less bright than thee? Am I not daily, 
Ere yet I ply the chisel, studying 

The nearest, easiest way, lest e’en a scratch 
Should mar one acorn nail, or my rude hammer 
Jar on that tiny delicate ear of thine ? 

My hand is weak, my heart is full of care, 

The skies are dim and chill. I must bring thee 
My buoyant soul full of its ancient love, 

Its daring constancy and tender faith— 

And I must usher thee to this world’s light 
When it is purest, brightest, glowing, soft, 
Alive with sweet caprices, like thine own ! 

My wondrous Goddess, Woman, Sage, and Saint !” 


Hush, hark ! a laugh? and have I then been watched ? 


The giddy spies are wearied, and pass on! 

In search of pleasures better worth time’s waste 
Than that of peeping at an idle man, | 
Of homely features, and of mean attire, 

In his poor studio, gazing vacantly 

Upon a dingy and mis-shapen block, 

Bestrewn with these mechanic implements. 
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For what more could they see? What more see I? 
Nay less, while ‘“‘ looking through the gate of horn,” 
For, happily, I cannot see myself, 

Mine own external contrast to the self 

That lives within. That self not mine but thine, 
Inspirer of my dreams! Thou wilt be called 
My—my Creation—tho’ thy presence now 

Gilds these bare walls, and turns my tools of trade 
To swords, nay sceptres. Those who laugh at me 
Before thee shall, with low breathed awe, bow down, 
Shading their eyes, and marvelling if indeed 

I shall not, at the day of final doom, 

Be called on for the soul I ought to add,— 

Or pause at less perfection, if unblest 

With power to bid it move, speak, think and feel— 
Admirers be content !—assured of this— 

If in the living world, ye e’er behold 

A form, a face so exquisite as her’s— 

That all within, tho’ pure as alabaster, 

Like that is hard, cold, and immoveable! 





NATIONAL PRIDE. 


Or the distinction between Vanity and Pride so much has already 
been said, we are not about to tax the patience of our readers by 
entering again on the subject; but intend to trespass a few words 
upon the Pride that every man should feel who can boast the name of 
Briton. The triumphs of our Arms,—our vast and important con- 
quests,—the enormous wealth of our country,— its natural resources, 
our glorious Constitution, and our National Church, are all subjects 
on which a man may proudly boast ;—but there is one characteristic 
peculiarly worthy of exultation,—the Charities of the land! Look 
around, and it will be apparent that scarcely one of the manifold ills 
“‘ that flesh is heir to,” but an Asylum is open for the reception of the 
sufferer,—the various Hospitals and Infirmaries, that meet your eye, 
go where you may, are so many Altars built in honour of the God of 
all, and where the most acceptable oblation, the alleviation of human 
suffering, is daily and hourly offered. But we do not restrict our 
philanthropic endeavours to our own people,—the inhabitants on the 
banks of the Danube were visited by a severe dispensation of the 
Almighty,—the waters of the great river broke its bounds, carrying 
ruin and misery in its course ; the wretched people reduced to beggary 
by the fearful inundation, had nothing left but to appeal to the sym- 
pathies of their fellow men. Could Great Britain remain deaf to their 
cries for aid? Proudly we answer, NO. Large sums of money were 
subscribed and the woes of many sufferers alleviated. We could cite 
many similar instances, but it is needless ; we come at once to the late 
appalling catastrophe which befel the City of Hamburgh—a con- 
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flagration destroying a vast portion of that fine old Hanse town, and 
consequently plunging into poverty and wretchedness thousands of 
its industrious inhabitants, occurred but a few short weeks ago.— 
Again did England stretch forth its aiding hand, our princely mer- 
chants soon congregated together, and from their body a Committee 
was formed to take the necessary measures for obtaining subscriptions, 
and disposing of their amount for the immediate and most beneficial 
relief of the afflicted. The exertions of these excellent men were 
crowned with singular success. Our gracious Queen, her Royal 
Consort, and the Queen Dowager, were amongst the first to place 
their names upon the list of donors; in an incredibly short space no 
less a sum than £20,000 was remitted. Blankets and bedding were 
liberally supplied by orders of the Government, and up to this moment 
exertions continue making in aid of the suffering Hamburghers. We 
perused, with painful interest, the various accounts which appeared in 
our Journals, but our attention has been directed to the following 
letter,—a dear friend, who was present during the scene of devastation, 
assuring us that it contains a most perfect and authentic detail of the 
calamity. We are aware that it has already appeared in print, but 
we are desirous to obtain for it a more lasting existence than that 
usually bestowed upon communications addressed to the daily News- 
papers. The writer is an amiable and highly talented young lady, 
daughter to one of the most influential men in the City of London. 


‘“* Hamburgh, 9th May. 

‘*T know not, my dearest mother, whether my few hurried ill-written 
lines of Friday last, penned in the midst of the most terrible anguish 
and trouble, and confided to the care of a passer-by who was going 
to Altona, have ever reached you. At all events, before you receive 
this you will have heard of what a dreadful misfortune and of what a 
heart-rending spectacle this poor city has been the theatre and the 
prey. Before continuing, however, or rather commencing my sad re- 
cital, I must hasten to assure my dear papa that his houses in the 
Neuer Jungfernstieg have remained untouched ; for though I know 
they are insured, this news will certainly be agreeable to him after hear- 
ing of the disasters which have reigned here—I may say which still 
reign, and will for a long time. 

** On Thursday morning, Ascension-day, the 5th instant, my sister, 
her husband, and I, walked to the French church. Frederick, on 
taking away the breakfast, told us that since eight or nine o’clock a 
terrible fire had been raging in the Deich Strasse. Papa, who knows 
the distance between the Neuer Jungfernsteig and the Deich Strasse, 
will agree that we had no cause for alarm. In coming out of church, 
the servant said to Madame Parish (who you are aware lives in the 
country, and had come thence this morning direct) that she could not 
go to her town-house in the carriage; that twenty-two houses had 
already been totally burnt; that, in fact, hers was in great danger, 
and that the fire was becoming more and more formidable. A few 
hours afterwards came the news that the house of Mr. Parish was no 
more; and that the flames were spreading every instant. 
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‘¢ Towards four o'clock in the afternoon, from our attic windows we 
witnessed the destruction of St. Nicholas’s Church. It was terrible to 
see this beautiful building become the prey of the element, which was 
becoming more fearful the more ground it gained. 

‘* My sister and her husband were to have gone to the opera in the 
evening; but it was announced that, in consequence of the calamity, 
there would be no performance. 

‘¢ The spectacle became from hour to hour more shocking. 

‘‘ The whole city now began to show the most lively alarm. The 
bells, the firing of cannon, the cries and confusion in the streets, all 
presaged a night of anguish and terror. Our apprehensions, alas! 
were but too faithfully realized. It was not, however, until night had 
spread her sad wings over the scene that we could perceive the whole 
extent of the destruction which menaced the entire city. The heavens 
became as red as blood; the devouring flames, increased more and 
more by an impetuous wind, rose to a gigantic height. 

«© At seven o'clock, Madame came to us in a wretched state. 
She told us that her sisters at Holzdamm (who were further from the 
fire than we, the flames having taken the direction of Dreck Wall and 
Bleichen) had sent all their valuables to her; so great was the fear 
they were in. We could hardly avoid smiling; for we thought it 
incredible that the fire could possibly reach Holzdamm. At ten, 
Madame went home, and my sister retired to bed towards eleven; 
but afterwards we received a visit from some gentlemen, who came to 
say that serious measures were about to be taken, by blowing up some 
houses which were likely to cause the fire to spread further. 

‘< At half-past twelve I went to bed myself; but the noise of the ex- 
plosions, the rumbling of the carriages and carts, the cries, the large 
flakes of fire which every instant were driven impetuously by the wind 
across my windows, threatening to set fire to our house, the excessive 
light of the conflagration, the whistling of the wind, and, as you will 
easily think, the idea that the lives of persons in whom we were in- 
terested were in continual danger, not to mention the conviction of 
the numberless misfortunes that were happening, prevented all sleep. 
The windows trembled with the redoubled concussions of the ex- 
plosions, and the whole house seemed as if it would be annihilated. 
In such a state I could not close an eye; visions and dreams, but 
above all still sadder realities, presented themselves to my imagination 
continually. 

‘¢ Before three o'clock had struck, I found myself again with my 
sister; who, like me, had been kept awake by the dreadful noise 
caused by the blowing up of the Rathhaus. At this moment an order 
of the police was announced to us to wet the roof of our house, and 
to cause the water to flow in the gutters. Frederick had flown to 
the assistance of his brothers. We were therefore alone ; and mount- 
ing on the roof scarcely dressed, were soon throwing over it pails of 
water, and our neighbours were doing the same. We prepared our- 
selves for the worst—threw on our clothes—the confusion increased 


—we could not remain. We packed up in sheets and boxes some of 
our effects. 
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‘‘ With the appearance of day our fears increased. It was a 
spectacle as sublime as it was fearful to view the sun, clear and bril- 
liant, rising in all its splendour over the Lombard’s Bridge, and on 
the city side to see nothing but a single mass of flames. It was not, 
however, a moment for contemplation, but for action; for the worst 
was tocome. We called for the coachman to carry away the things 
we had packed ; but how ridiculous to think we had any longer ser- 
vants at our disposal! The city, or the passengers, had become 
masters of the coachmen of my brother-in-law and his mother, and 
not a man was to be got to carry away our effects for love or money : 
our horses were harnessed to the fire-engines, and the greatest con- 
fusion prevailed. Now succeeded hours which I cannot describe to 
you. The old Jungfernsteig began to be endangered. The Alster, 
before our windows, was covered with barges full of burning furniture; 
the old Jungfernsteig heaped also with goods on fire. On the prome- 
nade even of the new Jungsfernsteig, I do not speak too largely when 
I say there were thousands of cars full of furniture, of merchandize, 
and of people who were saving themselves. Two carts were burning 
before our house. With our own hands we helped to extinguish the 
flames. A woman was on fire before our eyes; fortunately I per- 
ceived it in time to save her. The horses became unmanageable, and 
fell down with fright almost into the Alster. A tremendous shower of 
ashes and of flakes of fire nearly suffocated us, and obstructed our 
sight. The wind blew with great violence, and the dust was frightful. 
The fire had now gained St. Peter’s. The people thought the day of 
judgment was come. They wept, they screamed, they knew not what 
to do at the sight of so much misery. The horses, without drivers, 
were dragging the carts about in disorder over the Esplanade. Sol- 
diers escorted from the city the dead and the dying, and prisoners 
who had been plundering. At last, after the greatest efforts, we 
obtained carts and horses to transport our goods; but the exhausted 
horses, as well as men, refused to work. With bread in our hands we 
ourselves fed them. Whole families fell down and fainted before our 
doors. 

‘“* Along all the walls, and out of the Damthor and other gates, 
nothing was to be seen but one spectacle of misery—a camp of un- 
fortunates in bivouac, groaning, exhausted, famishing. I saw some 
who had become deranged; mothers with infants at breasts which 
had no nourishment for them. Fauteuilles of gold and satin adorned 
the ramparts, and the poor exhausted firemen were reposing on them. 
An Englishman, Mr. Skinner, who acted as chief engineer, came into 
Madame ’s house, whither we had retired on Friday evening : 
he had eaten nothing for nearly forty hours, and devoured what we 
were able to give him, for provisions were beginning to be scarce, 
and we knew not where to procure more. He told us that if the wind 
should not change in a few hours, the Jungfernsteig and the Esplanade 
would be swallowed up by the fire, and that the whole city was in 
imminent danger, for that half the people were intoxicated. The 
club-house would have been blown up if the wind had not changed. 
My brother-in-law would not quit his house till the last moment. We 
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were on the Esplanade; Madame and her sisters had gone to 
her country house. Our house was nearly empty; we had ourselves 
stripped it of everything that was most valuable, and carried what- 
ever we could carry. How we had the strength to do it I know not. 
Our women-servants worked like horses ; but since some hours we bave 
not been permitted to remain at the Jungfernsteig. Although the 
direction of the wind having changed, the flames and the gunpowder 
have spared the club-house, they have revenged themselves on the poor 
Holzdamm ; the fire continuing to rage with vehemence, and the city 
becoming more and more in revolt. One family has been hunted in 
this manner from four different places. There being no longer any 
certainty of safety on the Esplanade, at ten o’clock in the evening we 
set off for the country, but the next morning early we returned to 
town. I believe Madame has at least twenty-five people in her 
house. She says the siege of Hamburgh was nothing in comparison. 
The rights of property have ceased. After raging nearly one hundred 
hours, the fire stopped at the Stein Thor. Fears were entertained for 
St. George. I enclose a plan of the city, with the part marked which 
has been destroyed. The new Exchange has been saved, though sur- 
rounded by the conflagration. I cannot describe the confusion that 
prevails every where. All the gentlemen are patrolling like soldiers, 
for in no quarter is one in safety. The S——’s were fortunately in 
the country. Their house in town was saved by the efforts of the 
firemen, but has been pillaged by the mob. Almost all the furniture 
was saved. 

“T have seen Madame Swartz since these terrible occurrences ; 
and she has related to me how touching it was to see the fire- 
men: exert their last efforts to save her house, saying, that having 
been built by so worthy a man, that house at least should not be 
burned, for they knew and loved the good senator, and hold his me- 
mory in great respect. Many of our friends’ houses are destroyed— 
all our tradespeople burnt out. All the old Jungfernsteig is down, 
Streit’s hotel was blown up. Poor Mr. Streit was still in the house 
when it was done. He was behind a door, and has been much in- 
jured, though still living. Frederick’s sister-in-law, during one of the 
terrible nights, gave birth to a child in our travelling carriage, in which 
she had taken refuge. Many women were taken in the same way in 
the open fields. The dying breathed their last sigh in the streets and 
highways. Words cannot tell the miseries we have witnessed. At 
present, we only think of doing all the good we can—of saving and 
cherishing. But the lower orders now think they may do what they 
like : they take possession of all the houses that have escaped; they 
transport thither the goods they have saved, and establish their 
shops in them. In this manner our house has become the dwelling of 
a tailor and all his family. But that is not all; the master of an oys- 
ter-cellar, finding the situation a favourable one, has brought thither 
all his merchandize also. 

‘‘ Do not think I have exaggerated the miseries I have spoken of 
—no pen or words can ever depict the reality,” 
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THE TABLETS. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
BY THE LATE ISABEL HILL. 


ANGELO ve MeEDIc1. 


Marcian . . . .. His Cousin. 
FABIAN . « « «© & Page, 

Citizens. 
CALANTHE. 


Scene.—A Street in Florence. 


Enter CaALANTHE and FaBIAN. 


FABIAN. 
Which way wend you, dear Mistress ? 


CALANTHE. 
Homewards, boy. 


FABIAN, 
What, only forth to prayer, and home again, 
Ever at hours when no one else is stirring, 
Yet veiled so closely too ? 


CALANTHE. 
Nay, squire me home, 
And revel in the sun at liberty. 


FABIAN. 
Lady, I’m happiest when attending you. 


CALANTHE. 
We should be happiest while at our duties. 


FABIAN. 
Then why are you not happy ? 


CALANTHE (Angrily). 
Who told thee ? 


FABIANs 
No one; but—many ladies let their pages 
Say to them what their lovers dare not. 


CALANTHE (Confused). 
Lovers ! 


FABIAN. 
Ay, those were pleasant times, when Angelo— 


CALANTHE. 
Peace, child! Yet, thou hast wit, and honesty, 
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A feeling heart too; but such idle speech 
As thy looks threatened, angers me. 


FABIAN. 

Your pardon! 

But yesterday he met me, and inquired 

Where, how, and when he might behold his idol ! 


CALANTHE. 
Silence, I say. Leave me! I'll home alone 
Rather than suffer this. 


FABIAN. 
Calanthe angry ? 

Discard me not, for look, here comes a reveller 
Unfit for thee to meet. Stand by awhile, 
Signora, till he passes. 


Enter Marcian. (He does not perceive them.) 


MARCIAN, 
Here I heard 
The villain lurked; if he escape me now— 


CALANTHE (Aside). 
That face! that voice! tho’ changed ’tis Marcian, 
In abject poverty, and furious. 
Who threatens he? He is his kinsman’s foe. 


MARCIAN. 
Oh the smooth traitor ! 


CALANTHE. 
On, my Fabian. 
That stranger, I would speak with him. 


FABIAN. 
Fair Lady! 
Thou speak to such a ruffian ? 


CALANTHE. 

Hold, Sir! 

Treat him with deference. Obey my order. 

I shall be safe,—we must be private. Go! (FABIAN retires.) 


MARCIAN (Aside), 
An angel should not save him. Nota choir 
Of saints should sing me back to tameness now. 


CALANTHE (Approaching him). 
Marcian !—(He starts.) 


MARCIAN. 
A Woman? hence! ye’re all deceivers, 
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CALANTHE, 
Marcian! Look on me! 


MARCIAN. 
Well, I know thee not. 
Yet thine is a true face, whoe’er thou art; 
It hath the calm—the artless dignity 
To which once more I’ll bend unbonneted ; 
Ay, tho’ my next deed be to punish crime, 
Or fall by guilty hands—let Virtue take 
My latest homage in so fair a shape! 


CALANTHE. 
Thou ravest, Marcian ; answer me—one word — 
The blood thou seek’st to shed—Say ’tis not kindred ! 


MARCIAN. 
Great Nature, no! look I so black with vice? 
No, tho’ disowned by all, save one, my last— 
Last prayer shall bless them ! 


CALANTHE. 
Then Heaven bless thee too! 


MARCIAN. 


But say, what maid so noble yet remains 
To bless the fallen, degraded Marcian ? 


CALANTHE, 


Listen! there was—but many a year ago— 

And many a league from hence—a cot embowered, 
Where dwelt a soldier ’midst his family. 

Their fortune kept not pace with their high birth. 
He taught them to fear God, succour the stranger, 
And love the name of one great race. The first 
Who bore that name unto those Sylvan echoes, 

Was then a gallant gentleman, a scholar, 

Who talked the winter nights through of his kindred. 


MARCIAN, 
Came he alone ? 


CALANTHE. 
No, Marcian, with him came— 


MARCIAN. 

Ah tell me not! look up! I will not think 

On her now—but on thee. Soft! Twilight eyes 
And hair like ripened corn? She wasa child— 
Angelo’s frown is on this pallid brow. 

Yet—yet I hear the green leaves of that grove 
Rustle above us still, That happy home, 
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That mental—hospitable—Oh Calanthe ! 
Who wert my little sister ! dost remember 

The dark bright girl whom Marcian called his bride ? 
She’s flown, she’s false, and I came forth to die 
Upon my rival’s steel, or pierce his heart. 


CALANTHE. 
Marcian! for charity’s sweet sake— 




















MARCIAN. 
That voice ? 


Again ’tis Angelo’s ; but pleads in vain. 


CALANTHE. 
I must not hear thee speak thus. Promise me 
Thou wilt not dare attack thy rival’s life. 

Leave him to heavenly justice; and remember 
It was not even in the tented field 

Thine ancestry won fame ; their peaceful glories 
Shall live when heroes are forgotten. Then 

Let not one of ye risk a life so rashly, 

In private brawl, nor be a murderer ! 

As thou wouldst meet thy cousin’s soul in bliss, 
Nor wound it deeper here, than thou hast done, 
Correct thyself alone. Bethink thee—when 

I stood, a child, beside thy giant form, 

And cried ‘‘ Do as Calanthe bids !” did Marcian 
E’er disobey her then ?—(Kneels.) 








MARCIAN. 
Witch! No, thou Angel !—( Raising her.) 

I will avoid my wronger. Yes, I swear 

I’ll sacrifice e’en just revenge to thee. 

For, altered as I am, thou still canst own me. 


CALANTHE, 


Can I forget—abandon any one 
Of the de Medicii ? 

















MARCIAN. 
I can bear that 

From thee, and now; yet such words were my ruin. 
Thou dost not ask to what pretext I clung. 

Hear the most mean, unnatural excuse, 

That ever urged false pride to wreck itself, 

That it might be revenged on excellence. 

From childhood I remember my best praise 

Was for the chance of springing from such race. 
For their sakes only was J tolerated, 

For their sakes was expected to be great. 

Yet, maids would add, in cold and cruel sport, 
‘¢ He looks not like them, wherefore then insist 
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On his attempting to mate Angelo, 
The high, refined, and sensitive Angelo, 
So gently virtuous, and so wisely brave ?” 


CALANTHE.,. 


And didst thou hate, or envy one, who strove 
To serve, to save, to render thee his equal ? 


MARCIAN. 

I knew I might be richer, happier, 

By emulating him; but no! I felt 

A bad malicious vanity, and strove 

More to deform my homeliness of face. 

I chose a rude, coarse bearing, branded his 

As deep hypocrisy. I gamed with wretches, 
Lost ’mongst them nearly all his gifts to me, 
Trampled my household Gods, made e’en my bride 
The flaunting hostess of these slaves! the curse 
Rebounds upon me now. I've set them on 

To call me their sworn brother, in Ais hearing, 
And boast how deep I drank, to mortify 

One whose kind arms would open to me yet, 
One who would plead for the poor prodigal, 
And quite forget my sins in my return. 


CALANTHE. 


Yet Angelo, himself, I learn, hath strayed— 
And, by excess, already much incensed— 


MARCIAN. 

Stay ! now it all comes back, a light breaks on me. 
Surely they sometime told me ye did love ; 

And next that Angelo pined ’neath thy scorn. 
Canst thou disdain him, and yet pity me? 


CALANTHR. 
They erred ; we never—no—he loves me not. 


MARCIAN. 

That thou didst honour to his qualities, 

Ere thou hadst seen him, I may well attest. 

I have lost sight of ye, in scenes of riot, 

Yet thou wert formed to please, and love such man. 


CALANTHE. 


No! when my fond ambition for your house 
Turns selfishness, and drags one scion down 
To share my poor estate; may he despise me! 
‘Twas not for my sake he displeased his sire, 


MARCIAN. 
A rumour reached me that my noble uncle, 
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Having discovered that his only son 

Stood deeply pledged to usurers, for gold 

Whose uses were unknown, rebuked him sternly. 

I sought the truth, and learnt some friend had cancelled 
The bond which stood ’twixt sire and son, a cause 

Of enmity, and they are réconciled. 


CALANTHE., 











Thank Heaven ! 


MARCIAN, 
My uncle knows for whom his son 
Thus stooped to deal with knaves, being forbidden 
To name me in his presence. Aye, Calanthe, 

A prison gaped for me— 


CALANTHE. 










But thou wert not— 
Ah do not tell me one of ye have lost 
An hour of freedom ! 


MARCIAN, 
No, my secret friend 
Ere yet a dungeon held me— 


CALANTHE. 














"Twas for thee 
Thy cousin stood engaged ? 


MARCIAN. 
It was! that truth 


I did extort, and winged it to his father. 
But they knew not, what I now read, Calanthe, 
On the flushed cheek, that thou— 






CALANTHE. 
Do not betray me! (Marcin takes out his Tablets.) 
Nor deem that, though a parent’s grief might sway— 
He heeds me not! What writ’st thou ? 





MARCIAN. 















But the vow 
I made thee, lest I should forget it, sweet ! 






CALANTHE, 
Why now thou look’st like Angelo; hope still! 
Resolve on bettered life ; thou art young yet; 

I have a kinsman who will shelter thee ; 

I'll kneel for thee to the de Medicii; 

I will woo Angelo, to give thee back 

His friendship. Peace and all good gifts go with it! 
Thou shalt be blest, e’en now, ‘tis not too late. 
’Twill be my glory to restore thee, Marcian, 

To all that thou hast lost. Yonder’s my hone— 
Wilt thou go with me? 
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MARCIAN. 
I will come anon, 

Thou merciful and fearless innocent! 
Should the world blame thee 


CALANTHE, 
Sir, my world is Conscience ! 


MARCIAN. 

Bless thee! Oh! if the blessings of a wretch 

Not all depraved, not dead to gratitude— 

Of one who never thought to weep again— 

Much less to smile I cannot speak, Calanthe,— 

But, by these tears, I will—I must deserve this.—( Rushes out.) 


FABIAN (Coming forward). 
Who was that, Lady? J know a gallant 
Who would lay down his life for such soft tones. 


CALANTHE. 
Thou didst not hear us? daredst not even watch 
His looks ? 


FABIAN. 
No word reached me; and for his looks 
I feared too much to gaze on them, believe me. 


(A Cry without.) 
Murder ! arrest the villain! help—here! help! 


CALANTHE, 
They have met, and he has broken faith with me. 


FABIAN. 
They bear a body this way. Let us fly! 


CALANTHE (Looking out). 
No, no! ’tishe! he’s slain! Alas that blood! 


Citizens bear in Marcian, wounded. 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
Some poor man’s son. 

CALANTHE. 
Oh my dear friend! speak to me! 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
Can such a noble lady call him friend ? 


CALANTHE. 
Hush! he’s not dead; he’ll tell me—presently— 
(Kneels beside him and examines his wound.) 


A death blow !—Here, some trusty hand hold these ! 
I will reclaim them.—( Gives tablets and jewel to a Citizen.) 
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MARCIAN (Reviving). 
No, I kept mine oath. 


My rival, having heard my threats, waylaid me, 
And, ere I saw him, struck.—What gone ?—Both lost ?— 
(Putting his hand into his breast.) 


CALANTHE. 
Nay be calm, hapless one! they are both safe. 


MARCIAN,. 


They have gone with me everywhere ; his gifts— 
I’ve known the want of bread; but tell my cousin— 


CALANTHE, 
No names! 
MARCIAN, 

The only stain upon our name 

Is now washed out in blood ; but tell him—Lady— 
May ye live for each other !—Righteous Heaven ! 
Forgive me, as I pardon all. My wife! 

Oh visit not my death on her! Farewell, 

Pure, generous, dear Calanthe! (Dies.) 


CALANTHE, 
Raise him, friends! 


Bear him—Ah, cruel chance! Lord Angelo! 
He must not know this. (Covers Marctan’s face with his cloak.) 


Enter ANGELO. 


ANGELO. 

A murder? This is no scene for—Calanthe ? 
Thus kind to all but me! what form is that ? 
There’s more than common pity in thine eye, 
This grief, this horror—I were jealous of it— 
Yet that coarse garb! 


CALANTHE, 
It ill becomes you, Signor, 


To taunt the wretched, and the dead. Move on! 


ANGELO. 
They shall not go until I know the truth. 


CALANTHE. 

Shall not? ’tis well to wring before this crowd 

Confession that must pain me. (Aside.) Holy Truth 
Forgive! yet to my heart he is—( To Angelo) my kinsman. 


ANGELO. 
Alas, Calanthe! hast thou kindred too 
Disgraceful to thy name? Canit be so? (To Citizens.) 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
I know not, Sir, but on the loftiest trees 
Some worthless fruits are found. 
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CALANTHE. Toe 
Forbear! and you, Pig 
My Lord, appeal from my word to these men ? hr % 
Onwards! No eye shall dare to look on him. 4 
(Aside.) Thank Heaven, beloved Angelo! I’ve spared Bee 
Thy proud heart from this shock. ( Going.) > ae 
ANGELO. ; 
I'll follow thee ! a 
CALANTHE. u ~ 
Have I no right to choose companions ? aa 
Or need my natural sorrows fear intrusion ? ae a 
ANGELO. as 
Forgive me, I obey. oe 
CALANTHE. ae 
’Tis well; withdraw, Soe 
Nor question further—I will send you straight "9 
Strong proofs, tho’ sad ones, that I have not lost Pe 
The respect due to the Medicii. Farewell! a $e 
[Exeunt CaLantTue and Fasian. Citizens bearing the body. er. 
ANGELO. as 
There was a softness in that tone—Farewell ! 
Which crept into her voice, despite herself. © Je 
Yet why love hopeless on? Accursed fate! Boar 
My sire hath learnt that to some woman’s bounty ues ‘ 
I owe his just renewal of affection, oes ih. 
And in his joy, he swears that should he find he 
This stranger, he would have me wed with her. ae 
While my soul dotes on this unkind Calanthe. Are 
Enter a C1rizen, hastily. = : 
CITIZEN. y Ge 
My lord! the murderer is taken. Crowds Ree 
Bear him to justice ! i, Sis 
ANGELO. a. 
1 shall haste to see oe, 
The blood that’s shed avenged. te 
* 
CITIZEN. ee. 
. ‘coed 
Sir, you had ever fh oe 
A most forgiving heart. : ae 
ANGELO. . a 3 
If I forgive ait I & 
That slayer ee : 
; CITIZEN. Bi as 
Nay, my lord, I spoke in praise, ‘16 ai 
Nor dared a taunt. ie 
‘a 
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ANGELO. 
Who was the murdered man ? 


CITIZEN. 


My lord? who? (Aside.) Ah! he knows not then. Signor 
Forgive me—I— 


ANGELO, 

His name? 
CITIZEN. 

Your pardon, Sir. [Exit Cirizen. 
ANGELO. 


Is then my love so public, that such men 
Should seek to cheat me, lest I share her shame ? 


Re-enter First Citizen. 


CITIZEN. 
And please you, Sir, entrusted with some gear 
Which he who died set value on, I followed, 
But, ere I could restore it to the Lady, 
Her page, who watched you from a lattice, sent me 
To wait her here. I guess not his intent. 
He said, if [ had duties otherwhere, 
I might consign the toys to you, and added, 
That, for another game of muffled faces, 
You might assume my hat and cloak, his mistress 
Will seek me on this spot, and find—my lord. 


ANGELO. 

What scenes will tame the cunning of a page ? 
This is no season for his tricks and schemes. 
Yet I would see these treasures. 


CITIZEN. 

They are here, Sir. (Giving Anczto the Tablets and Jewel.) 
ANGELO, 

My gifts to Marcian ! 
CITIZEN. 


The stranger said 
He had known want, but ne’er would part with these. 
ANGELO. 
Was he not like me? 
CITIZEN. 
Oh, his locks were grey, 
His features swollen and pale, his form so wasted, 
Stooping, and ill arrayed, his eyes so dim— 
ANGELO. 
The truth! yet he was like me? Ay, the Tablets! 
Traced in the once familiar hand. What’s here? (Reads.) 
‘¢ Angelo, my dear kinsman, who for me | 
Didst risk a parent’s anger, know Calanthe, 
Who feigns such scorn, lest thou shouldst match beneath thee, 
Was she who did in secret pay that debt.” 
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Great Saints! ’twas he then. Dead? and she concealed 

The truth from me, from all, and chid me from her 

So harshly, but to save my name, my heart! 

Good friend, tell all thy fellows that Calanthe 

Hath no disgraceful kindred. My poor cousin 

Was he who fell. Marcian de Medici! 

My father’s threats convert to promises ! 

I'll add a line here, for her. Wily Page! 

I thank thee now. Let me requite thee too. 

This for thy bonnet and thy mantle, friend.—( Gives Citizen a purse, 
and assumes his hat and cloak. ) [Exit Citizen. 


Re-enter CALANTHE and FABIAN. 


CALANTHE, 


(To Anceto.) Hold’st thou a tablet, and a jewel for me ?—(He bows.) 
Bear them with speed to the de Medicii, 
They should be now lord Angelo’s. 


FABIAN. 
The Tablets ? 

May not—I know all now, remember ! say, 
May not what Marcian wrote there be unfit 
To meet the eye of Angelo? 


CALANTHE. 

Thou’rt right !—( Takes the Tablets from ANGELO.) 

I will look ‘to it, and efface it —if ( Reads.) 

Oh yes, yes! Angelo must ne’er see this. 

And what’s beneath? Is’t the same hand? ‘‘ Calanthe 
My benefactress! ’tis my Sire’s command, 

My heart’s fond wish, that I should call thee mine.’ 

Ha! Churl! is this thy trust ? into whose hand 

Since I departed, hast thou given these tablets ? 





ANGELO. 
Into the hand which holds the heart of Angelo! 
The hand which must be mine.—{ Throwing off his disguise.) 


FABIAN. 
Oh joy, my lord! 
She loves you. 

ANGELO. 
Dost thou love me, perfect creature ? 
Wilt thou be mine ? 

CALANTHE. 

To find thy worth unclouded, 
And hope thy sire——-——this is no time—no place— 
I’m faint. I’ve witnessed death, indeed, indeed, 
I’ve been unfairly caught—Oh, Angelo !— 


(Falls into his arms). 


VOL. XCVI. D 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER’S PRIVATE JOURNAL,* 


CHAPTER IV. 


PALANQUIN TRAVELLING—CHITTLEDROOG—INTERVIEW WITH THE PATELL—A 
BREAK-DOWN IN THE JUNGLE-—REPAIRINC. DAMAGES—CANTONMENT OF 
HURRYHUR—A NIGHT ATTACK—ARRIVAL AT DHARWAR—MY FIRST TIGER- 


HUNT—DEATH OF A BEATER—APATHY OF THE NATIVES—DIMENSIONS OF A 
TIGER. 


BanGatore, 13th February.—lt is only five months since I landed 
in India, and I have already been fortunate enough to obtain leave of 
absence to visit my Brother, at Dharwar, in the Bombay Presidency, 
about 280 miles from hence. I have not yet seen anything of the grander 
field sports of India, our exploits, at Bangalore, having been confined 
to coursing Jackalls, shooting snipe and quail, and ‘ larding the lean 
earth” in our futile attempts to circumvent a certain herd of very shy 
Antelope, which being the only animals of the kind within ten miles 
of the Station, are proportionately careful of themselves, and appear to 
have no stomach for ‘‘ eating bullets.” Inshallah! they have laughed 
at our beards. —But, from the account my Brother gives of the country 
in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, I expect better sport before long. 

I sent on my Servants, baggage and Horses, some days ago, to 
Hurryhur, a military station on the banks of the Toombudrah, 185 
miles from hence ; and start to-morrow night, in a palanquin, to travel 
dawk, that is with posted Bearers, who travel day and night, each 
set running a stage of from 10 to 15 miles. Travelling with a single 
set of Bearers, who carry you from 25 to 30 miles a night, and halt 
during the day, is cheaper, and a pleasanter mode of performing a 
journey, as it gives the traveller an opportunity of seeing the country, 
and keeping himself in game; but it is much slower, and, my leave 
being limited, I do not like to lose time by the way. 

My Brother is to meet me at Hurryhur, and from thence we march, 
by easy stages, to Dharwar—95 miles—hunting as we go. 

On the night of the 14th of February I started from Bangalore, by 
torchlight, and posted on, without halting, 137 miles, to Chittledroog, 
a fortified town, and strong hill fort, belonging to the Rajah of My- 
sore, where I arrived on the afternoon of the 16th. - 

As I passed through the Fort gate, I was accosted, in tolerable Eng- 
lish, by a respectable looking Native, who, after performing sundry 
very low salaams, and assuring me that, ‘‘ My Lordship’s footsteps 
were welcome,” begged to know whether Sahib would be pleased to 
alight at the Bungalow, which is kept up by the Rajah for the ac- 
commodation of European Travellers, and of which he was the keeper. 

After two nights’ travelling in a palanquin, the prospect of a few 
hours’ rest, and a comfortable bath, was a temptation not to be resisted, 


so I thanked my black friend for his polite offer, and was forthwith 
conducted to the Bungalow. 








* Continued from Vol. XCV. page 632. 
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It was formerly one of the Rajah’s Palaces, and although now 
rather out of repair, is still a fine building. The principal room is 
supported by carved stone pillars, and opens upon a handsome terrace, 
to which you ascend by a broad flight of steps, and in the centre of 
which is a fountain, guarded by four Elephants, elaborately carved in 
black marble. The back of the house opens upon a large garden, 
which is kept in good order, and well stocked with grapes, oranges, 
plantains, mangos, and other fruits. 

After I had bathed and made myself comfortable, and whilst some 
curry was being prepared, I received a visit from the Patell, or Head 
man of the village, who came in state, attended by the principal In- 
habitants, to pay his respects to the Burrah Sahib. He was mounted 
on his best pony, the mane and tail of which were dyed bright scarlet, 
and followed by two or three servants bearing on their heads brazen 
dishes filled with fruit and flowers, as an offering to me. 

Icould hardly keep my gravity when I found mysel, a jolly Sub- 
altern, with no other dress than a shirt, loose drawers, and slippers, 
seated in the midst of the Rajah’s hall of audience, to receive a depu- 
tation of handsomely dressed Natives; but as they evidently took me 
for a Burrah Sahib, 1 did my best to sustain the character, and re- 
ceived their homage with the air of a three-tailed Bashaw. 

The Patel, who had been a Soldier in his youth, was a fine handsome 
old Man, and very talkative. 

My stock of Oriental learning being, as yet, very limited, I could 
not, of course, benefit by the many high-flown compliments which were 
bestowed upon me; but with the aid of mine Host of the Bungalow, 
we managed to keep up the conversation pretty well. 

The venerable Patell began by asking me my name, whence I 
came, and whither I was going. He then proceeded to ask after every 
European he had ever seen or heard of—taking it for granted that I 
must of course be intimately acquainted with them all—and was ver 
particular in his inquiries about his old friend: ** Wellesley Sahib” — 
against whom he had the honour of fighting when in Tippoo’s service. 
He begged to know whether he was still alive, and if he had got a good 
pension ; and appeared much pleased when I told him he had been 
appointed ‘“ Grand Vizier’’—(Prime Minister) to the King of Eng- 
land. He stroked his snowy beard, exclaiming, ‘* Atcha”—(ver 
good), and remarked that *‘ Wellesley Sahib” had been better treated 
than he, his Rajah having only appointed him Pateld of a Village. 
Who the worthy man took me for I know not, but he evidently thought 
me a person of some importance, for he concluded his harangue by 
begging that I would exert my interest with the Rajah, to procure him 
a better appointment—a favour which I promised to grant, the first 
time I was favoured with a private audience. 

After sitting for an hour, I began to think the visit had been 
prolonged to a sufficient length, and my want of knowledge of 
Oriental customs might have prolonged it till next morning, had 
I not applied for advice to my Interpreter, who, smiling at my igno- 


rance of Indian etiquette, informed me that I, being the superior, my 
Visiter could not take his departure without my giving him permission - 
to do so; I accordingly desired the Interpreter to inform him that,’ 
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‘‘the Sahib was graciously pleased to say he might take leave,’— 
giving him at the same time a present of a few Rupees in return for his 
fruit,—and the Old Gentleman making his best salaam bowed him- 
self out, amidst a flourish of trumpets. 

By the time I had finished my curry, the sun had set, so bidding 
my obliging friend adieu, I stepped into my palanquin, and resumed 
my journey. 

The monotonous chaunt of the Bearers soon lulled me to sleep, and 
all went well till about three o'clock in the morning, when I was 
roused from a sound sleep by feeling the palanquin come bump upon 
the ground. 

On jumping out, I found that my conveyance—a ricketty old con- 
cern at the best—had fairly broken down with me, the fore pole being 
snapped off close to the body, and the hind one badly sprung. 

A remarkably pleasant adv enture, thought I, after I had ascertained 
the full extent of the damage. Here am I, in the midst of a jungle, 
two days’ march from the nearest military station, and Heaven knows 
how far from any village ;—the night as dark as Erebus ;—the Bearers 
a set of half-savage V illagers who do not understand a word I say, 
squatted round me on their heels, and jabbering like a parcel of mon- 
keys, in concert to the dismal howling of the jackalls, but making no 
attempt to remedy the mischief. * The Sahib's star is unfortunate "— 
‘‘It is our fate,’—that is enough for them, and there they sit with 
true Oriental apathy, twirling their moustaches, and staring at the 
shattered palanquin, as if they expected” new poles to grow ‘of. their 
own accord. 

After a great deal of talking and scolding, and violent gesticulation, 
I at last succeeded in making “the wretches understand, that, in spite 
of fate, and unlucky stars, I was determined to proceed ; and having 
got them to raise the body of the palanquin on their heads, we re- 
sumed our march, the Mussaulchie leading the way with his torch, 
and | bringing up the rear with the broken pole over my shoulder. 

Having “proceeded in this manner about a couple of miles, we 
arrived at a small cluster of huts in the midst of the jungle. Here 
the palanquin was set down, the Bearers once more squatted upon 
their heels, and the shouting and lamentations were recommenced. 
The inhabitants of the Vi illage, alarmed by such unusual sounds, rushed 
out of their huts, and stared at the broken palanquin, and talked, and 
shouted, and held up their hands in astonishment at the extraordinary 
ill luck which attended the Sahib’s star! but no one appeared to have 
the most remote idea of what ought to be done under the circumstances. 

It was in vain that I stamped, and raged, and showed them money, 
and made signs that I wanted ropes to mend the palanquin. The poor 
people only shook their heads, and drew back from me in alarm, as if 
they thought me deranged. At last, after having put myself in a 
terrible heat, and exhausted my whole stock of ‘invectives, in bad 
Hindostanee, and worse Malabar, two or three men left the crowd, 
and ran into the Village; so, thinking that I had, at last, made them 
understand what I wanted, I lighted a sheroot, and sat down on the 
top of my disabled palanquin to await the result with patience ; whilst 
the Bearers remained squatted on the ground, with their eyes fixed 
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upon me, as if they fancied I was performing an incantation which 
was to set all to rights. 

By the time my sheroot was finished, my patience was also ex- 
hausted, the crowd had dispersed, and still no appearance of anything 
being done. So, as a last resource, I seized the torch, and taking one 
of the Bearers with me, went on a voyage of discovery round the 
Village. The houses were all closed, and no one would reply to my 
repeated knocking; but, at last, in an outhouse I discovered a goodly 
piece of bamboo, which I took possession of, and a little further search 
produced a coil of rope, and a smal! hatchet, which I also appropriated, 
and with these materials | soon managed to splice the hind pole, and 
rigged on a sort of yard across the front of the palanquin, which, 
although anything but a workmanlike job, served very well to carry it 
empty to the next stage. 

By the time my arrangements were completed it was broad day- 
= so, with a hearty malediction bestowed upon the stupid Jungle 

Vallahs, I shouldered my rifle, and proceeded on my way. 

A fatiguing walk of fifteen miles, under a broiling sun, brought us to 
a good-sized village, where I managed to get my palanquin sufficiently 
well secured to carry me on, and, about sunset, reached Hurryhur, 
without further adventure. 

Hurryhur, 2\st February.—Hurryhur is a small Cantonment for one 
Regiment, and having been only lately established, there are not more 
than two or three houses built for the Officers; the remainder living 
in their tents. It is situated in the midst of a barren sandy plain, 
with hardly a tree or shrub in sight, and looks the very picture of 
desolation. The Regiment quartered here is the 24th Native Infantry. 
I brought a letter of introduction to one of the Officers, by whom I 
have been most hospitably received, and comfortably lodged. There 
are not more than five or six Officers present with the Regiment, and 
only one Lady, the Adjutant’s Wife, who tells me she has not seen the 
face of an Europe: in Woman for two years, and complains sadly of the 
dullness of the place. The country about here is in a very disturbed 
state. The Regiment is ordered to march in a few days to attack a 
petty Rajah who has revolted, and fortified himself so strongly ina 
Hill Fort among the western Ghauts, that all efforts to dislodge him 
have hitherto failed. He is so situated that artillery cannot be brought 
to bear upon him, and they will have either to shell him out, or reduce 
him by famine. The poor Adjutant’s Wife is to be left with an Assistant 
Surgeon, and a few invalids, to take charge of the Cantonment, and 
does not appear at all happy at the prospect. 

My Servants and Horses, which I sent on before me from Bangalore, 
did not arrive till yesterday evening; so that I have been obliged 
to vegetate here ever since the 17th; and, in spite of the kindness 
and hospitality I have experienced, am beginning to weary sadly of 
Horryhur and the Adjutant’s Wife. 

I have just received a letter from my Brother, saying that he 
cannot meet me here, as he intended, and proposing the following 
route, which | intend to adopt :— 

He is to have bearers laid for the first 40 miles, to Davigherry, and 
from thence to Dharwar, (55 miles,) three of his own horses are to 
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be posted at equal distances. I shall leave this to-morrow evening; 
run the first forty miles during the night; start from Davigherry at 
daylight; and ride into Dharwar, in time for a late breakfast. 

Dharwar, 24th February.—-I arrived here yesterday without any 
adventure worthy of remark, except having been stopped during the 
night by a party of the disaffected Natives, who, as I before remarked, 
are in a very unsettled state, and have stopped and plundered several 
Travellers of late. 

I was awakened, in the middle of the night, by feeling the Palan- 
quin set down, and hearing a scuffle outside. On jumping out, with 
a pistol in each hand, 1 found myself surrounded by twenty or 
thirty wild looking men, armed with sticks, knives, and old swords. 
Two or three of the Bearers were lying on the ground with broken 
heads, and the others, who it appeared had made some show of re- 
sistance, were getting unmercifully mauled. Knowing that with my 
two pistols, besides a rifle, and double-barrelled gun, which were also 
in the palanquin, ready loaded, 1 was more than a match for the poor 
half-naked wretches who surrounded me, I did not like to shed blood 
unnecessarily ; and, in spite of the urgent entreaties of the Bearers to 
fire, ] contented myself with talking in an angry tone, pointing to 
my pistols and making signs to the people to disperse. At first they 
drew back; but when one of the fellows advanced towards me, bran- 
dishing a knife, I immediately fired over his head, keeping the other 
pistol ready to fire into him, if necessary. This answered my purpose 
quite as well as if I had sent the poor misguided wretch to the shades 
before his time, for he immediately turned tail, and his companions, 
uttering a yell of terror, fled in all directions. 

And so I obtained a signal victory, which was all the more satis- 
factory for having been bloodless. 

After posting on quietly for the remainder of the night, I arrived, 
about daybreak, at the village of Davigherry, where I found my first 
horse, with a Sewar, or Native Trooper, to act as guide. I imme- 
diately mounted, leaving my palanquin in charge of the Horsekeeper, 
and the nags being all in hunting condition, with a fresh guide at 
each stage, I cantered over the remaining 55 miles in less than five 
hours, and had the happiness of once more embracing my dear 
Brother, whom I had not seen for many years. 

Dharwar, \st of March.—We have opened our campaign gloriously! 
Yesterday I shot two Spotted Bucks before breakfast ; and to-day we 
have taken the scalp of the famous wandering Tiger which has been 
the terror of the neighbourhood for the last six months. 

This morning, Elliot’s Shikaries, who have been on the trail of the 
Tiger for a week past, brought intelligence that they had at last suc- 
ceeded in marking him down. After following him from jungle to 
jungle, they watched him, at daybreak this morning, as he was return- 
ing to the Omlekop thickets, and turned him into one of the small 
nullahs (ravines), on the hills, beyond Munsoor, where he was sur- 
rounded, and word sent into Camp that we should lose no time in go- 
ing out, as he was savage, and likely to break though the line. 

Old ‘‘ Anak,’’—the Elephant, was instantly despatched with guns 
and ammunition in the howdah, and Elliot, my Brother, and I, followed, 
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sdon-efter;-ortiorseback. On arriving at the ground, eight miles from 
Camp, we found everything looking well for a certain kill. The Tiger 
had been marked into a small open ravine, where there was no strong 
cover, and every rising ground within sight was crowned by a look-out 
man, to turn him, or mark him down, if he should break away. 

All possible precautions having been taken to prevent his escape, 
we mounted the Elephant, and the Tiger was roused by a rattle of 
tomtoms and a wild shout from the Beaters. He was on foot in a 
moment, and, with a loud roar, dashed from the nudlah, and took away, 
across country, at a lobbing gallop. 

The Elephant was badly placed, and the Tiger passed us at a distance 
of 150 yards, going at a pace which rendered the chances of hitting 
him very slight indeed.—Two balls rang among the rocks close behind 
him, and, just as he was topping the hill, a long rifle shot appeared to 
touch him, for a short, angry roar was borne back upon the breeze, 
and the Beaters made signs that he was hit. 

We followed at the best pace old ‘* Anak” could muster, and, on 
reaching the summit of the hill, saw the Tiger slowly stealing down a 
ravine on the opposite side. He was out of shot, and we halted to 
mark him down, and to send the Beaters to a place of safety ; for he 
was evidently wounded, and therefore dangerous. One man alone, 
intoxicated with opium, disregarded every warning signal ;—the Tiger 
was going straight towards him ;—we called and beckoned in vain ;— 
the infatuated wretch drew his sword, and waved it in defiance, while 
we saw the fatal crisis approaching, and could do nothing to save him. 

Elliot ordered the Mahout to urge the Elephant forward at his ut- 
most speed—I shall never forget the excitement of that moment—My 
Brother and I, both novices in Tiger-hunting, were almost in a rabid 
state, and in our anxiety to rescue the doomed wretch from his im- 
pending fate, we stamped with impatience, and abused the Mahout, 
for not exerting himself sufficiently, although he was plying the goad 
with all his strength, making the blood flow, and extorting a scream of 
pain from the unfortunate Elephant at every stroke. 

But all was in vain. - Before we were half way down the hill, the 
Tiger had caught sight of the poor helpless drunkard, standing directly 
in his path, and his doom was sealed. He might still have made an 
effort to escape, for he had along start; but he appeared paralyzed 
by fear, when he saw the Tiger making directly towards him with 
terrific bounds. The monster was upon him with the speed of light. 
We saw him rear for an instant over his victim, who attempted to 
defend himself with his sword and shield. One savage roar rang 
through the soul of the stricken wretch, and he was dashed to the 
ground, amidst a cloud of dust, through which we could just distin- 
guish the agitated forms of the Tiger and the wretched man, writhing 
like a crushed worm in his gripe. It was over in an instant. The 
Tiger trotted off, sulkily, to a small patch of thorny bushes, and 
being now excited to madness, by the taste of blood, stood boldly 
awaiting our attack. 

The Elephant was pushed forward with all speed, the Tiger roaring 
furiously as we advanced, and the moment his splendid head appeared, 
a volley from six barrels, sent him back staggering into the centre of 
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the bush. He rallied instantly, and made a brilliant charge close up 
to the Elephant’s trunk, when he was again turned by a well directed 
volley from the spare guns, and retreated, growling, to his lair. 

We now retired to a short distance to reload ; and when we ad- 
vanced again, the Tiger, although bleeding at every pore, rushed forth 
to meet us, as savage as ever; he was again turned before he could 
spring on the Elephant, and again dragged forward his bleeding body 
to the charge, roaring as if his heart would burst with impotent rage. 
We now let him come up quite close, so that every ball might tell, 
and gave him shot after shot, till he crawled back, exhausted, into 
the bushes. We followed him up, and, in a last expiring effort to 
reach the Elephant, was shot dead, while struggling to make good his 
charge. He was game to the last, and Elliot, who has killed many 
Tigers, says he never saw one die more gallantly. 

Having ascertained, by poking him with a spear, that the Tiger was 
actually dead, we dismounted from the howdah, and,—leaving the 
Mahout to reward his unwieldy pet after his exertions, by giving him 
balls of sugar dipped in the Tiger’s blood,—went to look after the un- 
fortunate Beater who had been struck down. We found him lying 
under a bush, in a dying state, and a more frightful spectacle I never 
beheld. His lower jaw was carried away as if he had been struck by 
a cannon ball, his cheek bones were crushed to pieces, and the lace- 
rated muscles of the throat hung down over his chest. So dreadful 
was the injury that literally nothing of the face was left, below the 
eyes. He appeared quite sensible, poor fellow, and made frantic 
signs for water, whilst his bloodshot eyes rolling wildly, imparted to 
the shattered head the most ghastly expression I have ever beheld. It 
was, of course, impossible to afford him the slightest relief, and death 
soon put an end to his sufferings. 

I was much struck by the extraordinary apathy of the Natives on this 
occasion ; many of them passed the mangled body of their companion 
with a careless glance, merely remarking, ‘‘ that it was his fate ;” and 
those who remained to witness his dying struggles evinced no more 
feeling for him than if he had been a dog. 

The important operation of singeing the Tiger’s whiskers having been 
performed by the oldest Shzkarie, the carcass was laid upon a cart, 
drawn by six bullocks, and decorated with flags, and was thus dragged 
home in triumph. 

On skinning the Tiger we found sixteen balls lodged in his body, 
most of which had entered his chest; a strong proof of the extra- 
ordinary tenacity of life possessed by these animals, 


He was a male, about the medium size, and his dimensions as 
follows :— 


Feet. Inches. 
5 
10 


Length from point of nose to point of tail 
Length of tail. 

Height from heel to shoulder 

Length from shoulder to point of toe 

From elbow to point of toe 

Girth of body, ace behind the shoulder 
Girth of forearm . 

Girth of neck 

Girth of head 


l 


9 
2 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
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TO MY OLD HARPSICHORD. 









I’m sixty-two this birth-day— 
Some one must share my glee— 
Forth to the daylight, friend revered, 

I'd have a chat with thee. 






Thy tones, methinks, are husky, 
Years have not smoothed thy tongue ; 

Speak out—the old are garrulous— 
Good listeners the young— 


How many a jewelled finger, 
Once from thy bosom drew 

Old joyous strains, now cast aside, 
Or furbished up anew! 


How many a band—(ah—cunning !) 
Did to thine aid appeal, 

Making the jangle of thy chords 

A téte-a-téte conceal— 


Look not so shocked—’tis needless— 
But tell me—if you can— 

What did my grandsire whisper, when 

My grandame shook her fan ? 


1 honour thy discretion— 
Thou confidant so true— 

Mayst keep thy secret if thou wilt— 
Our age can whisper too. 


Yet one more simple question, # 168 
Old relic, thou shalt hear; > i. 

True chronicle of days defunct— 
(Better than these I fear). 


There is a word—forgotten— 
(Albeit of sound divine)— 

lt means—self-interest—in our days ; 
What meant it, friend, in thine ? 


Stay—stop—there comes a critic, 
Some halting verse to blame— 
Let’s steal away—the worldly-wise 

Full oft have done the same. 






Thou to thy silent chamber— 
1 to the shout and throng ;— 
Enough that I have won from thee 
A moral—and a song. 
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MY TWO PET WOMEN. 
BY WALTER ELLIS. 


Ir was a lovely afternoon, that might have been o’er glowing, but 
for the zephyrs, dancing and singing ’mid the rich leaves of the tall 
trees; no other sound, save the notes of loving fond birds, stole 
on mine ear. The odours of a thousand flowers were wafted through 
my lattice; a checkered, shimmering light fell on the velvet turf, and 
golden sand. 

I sat with a noble company. My two best male instructors had 
brought me back my favourite fairs. Those godlike men are always 
dearly welcome. One— 


“© Oh wise indeed were that astronomer 
Who knew the stars as I his characters !”’ 


Even the other I revere, without pretence; nor will I falsely vaunt 
a close intimacy with him, to evade the denunciation which a late 
politician said awaited all Britons who did not ‘‘ lift up their eyes at his 
name.” That it is easier to lift up one’s eyes than examine an ob- 
ject, the great man to whom this allusion refers was but too well 
aware, 

Each of the worthies now honouring my bower hath presented me 
to dames more exemplary than the pair in question, but none among 
them half so engaging to the speculative mind. I turned from one 
to the other, observing their resemblances and dissimilarities. Shall 
I attempt to describe them? The one was gorgeously apparelled, 
‘like a lady from a far countrie,” with a blendure of majesty and 
voluptuousness in her air and visage, now sad, now haughty, now 
sportive, now petulant. I did not forget that she was no longer 
young, but dark, brief of stature, and irregular of feature, yet I wor- 
shipped her the more for ‘‘ making defect perfection.” The other was 
tall, of a fair, blooming, perfect beauty, half maidenly, half matronly, 
modest in its consciousness, mild in its dignity. Her costume I can- 


. not depict; yet, misconstrue not a student’s reverie! My female 


guests were Shakspeare’s Cleopatra and Milton’s Eve. Perhaps it 
were difficult to select any historical or poetic characters which, to a 
superficial view, offer more strong and varied contrasts; yet these 
exist rather in situation than in disposition, That their actions 
would, under the same circumstances, have been alike, we ma 
infer from the texts that prove their impulses were much the same, 
even in the most opposite positions; their very habits as similar as 
possible, in the utmost extremes of life, save the heiress of Ptolemy, 
the mistress of Pompey, Cesar, and Antony, was really the best 
Woman of the two. Yet those who overrate Eve as a heroine, judge 
our Egyptian by rules of far more strict morality than they ever apply 
to the forward, false tongued, disobedient Juliet, whose unbridled 
passion disgraces youth and maidhood, ‘‘ in a Christian land.” 
Cleopatra, and all the other daughters of Eve, must, more or less, 
resemble her; therefore did Milton draw our original mother from her 
children. Leaving it for Nature to create, he copied her creations, 
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with wise and bold simplicity; transcribing not only the merits he 
could himself have esteemed, but the endearing errors, and com- 
manding weaknesses, to which most men pay homage, in spite their 
reason. A meaner mind straining after novelty and effect, would 
have made the first, the uxborn woman, a brilliant nondescript, whom 
we might wonderingly have admired, but with whom we could have 
had no mutual feelings. I scarcely need say that I neither accuse 
Milton of imitating Shakspeare, nor am dead to the originality of 
both; but, though Satan’s language be more grand, and the Angel’s 


more pure than that of a mortal, they are still capable of human 
emotions. So Shakspeare, though he 


** Exhausted worlds and then imagined new,” 


Peopled those worlds with beings calling on our sympathies. Even 
Ariel, the most passionless of Spirits, suffers within himself a contest 


between grateful deference for Prospero, and a vehement yearning for 
liberty. Lord Byron says— 


** Dante’s Beatrice, and Milton’s Eve, 
Were not drawn from their spouses, you perceive.” 


Two idle lines, considering—-that Beatrice was Dante’s real theme, not 
his wife, is known to persons of the most obtuse perceptions; nor is 
there any reason why Milton’s Eve should not have been drawn from 
his spouses; allowing for the poetical colouring which her singular 
situation demanded at the hands of one whose fancy is less apparent 
than is his knowledge of our kind, and of that adorable enigma— 
Woman! 

Milton’s Eve received but slight assistance from Scripture. Shak- 
speare derived his outline of Cleopatra from authentic effigies more 
modern and complete—but finished the picture by the aid of his own 
heart’s imagination and memory, his own experience of the frailer 
sex. Et cetera. 

Eve’s state is peculiar, unparalleled. No infancy, no childhood, no 
mother’s precepts, no sister’s example, prepared her for youth, beauty, 
praise, love, temptation. She wakes to life in a scene of primitive 
nature, Cleopatra reigns a luxurious despot o’er the first civilized 
country in the world. A descendant of Eve, robbed, by that ances- 
tress’s fall, of the beauty which should have been bequeathed to our 
race, yet proving that she inherited, at least, Eve’s vanity, by making 
even the disguises which veiled her imperfections, supply the places of 
the charms so lost. ; 

Eve’s first instinctive sensation, by chance, and unconsciously 
indeed, is a vain one; yet, as she gazes on her own reflection, its 
‘‘answering looks of sympathy and love” attract her most, I own, and 
that, had she beheld Adam ere she felt this interest, she might earlier 
have acknowledged his claim on her preference. As it is she begins 
by thinking him— 


“ Less winning soft, less amiably mild 
Than the smooth watery image.” 


Most very young maidens value their own personal dowers above the 
more rugged comeliness of Man. Eve thus shows greater self-love than 
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doth Cleopatra, who for ever admires Mark Antony beyond all other 
Men—beyond herself, and, in his absence, wonders at his supposed 
regret of her, sighing, — 


“Think on me ! 
That am with Phebus’ amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time?” 


Eve never relapses into forgetfulness of her own power; the more she 
respects Adam’s mind, the more she prizes her influence over him, 
though angels disapprove. 

Cleopatra has but earthly censure to defy; she glories in the hero 
whose best fame she undermines; she must look up to the man she 
deigns to love,—she must control the man she thinks all others should 
obey. 

In Eve’s unsophisticated world no fear of opinion shames her 
out of candour. To her lord she confides the flatteries that fill her 
dreams, without one lowly, deprecating comment. She expects to be 
called ‘‘ angelic,” ‘‘ accomplished,” ‘*‘ Empress,” and ‘‘ sole queen.” 

Cleopatra, though as frank an egotist, boasts rather her past than 
present self, and for purposes that have more heart in them. She 
says,— 

“I was a morsel for a monarch,” 


repining, for Antonius’s sake, that she is so no more. She offers her 
“ bluest veins to kiss, a hand that kings have lipped, and trembled” — 


why says she so, but that she hopes her hand may eke out other 
bribes, and win her news of Antony ? 
When she cries, of one who hath long served her, 


“The man hath seen some majesty, and should know”— 


(whether Augustus’s sister be majestic or not)—Her feeling is—not— 
‘‘AmI the most august?” but—‘‘is she not less to the Roman's 
taste than my poor self, once so majestic ?” 

Adulation has thrust this foible on her. Even women are at heart 
her slaves, and grey men, who fain would chide Antony’s infatuation, 
need but behold to be fascinated by this ‘‘ Serpent of old Nile.”’ 

Eve, untaught, cultivates her dignity, eloquence, and love of orna- 
ment, which inspires all her domestic cares, that she may deck both 
bower and board, feasting ber husband’s senses, subjecting his judg- 
ment, and, by her blandishments, rendering herself still the crowning 
honey-drop of his joy’s full chalice. 

Cleopatra’s arts are less gratuitous; she fears to lose her ‘* Man of 
men,” and, diffident of personal spells, calls in the aid of sumptuous 
entertainments, seeking to make herself his fate, because she feels that 
he is hers. 

In Eve no dread of wearying, intruding, no direct confession of 
secondary intellect, induces her to establish the lady-like custom of 
leaving the gentlemen, after dinner, free to discuss matters ‘‘ abstruse.” 
She retires from Adam and their celestial visitant 


“ With grace that won who saw to wish her stay.” 
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She knew this, and desired, likewise, to show that 


‘* Her husband the relator she preferred 
Before the angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather; he, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses.” 


Is not that like Cleopatra, who could unite, without confusion, affairs 
of state with those of love? She withdraws not, but perversely bids 
her hero ‘‘ hear the ambassadors,” in her presence, knowing he will not, 
and that, whatever be the message from Rome, that is—from Fulvia, 
she, Cleopatra herself, is Egypt; her heart her kingdom; Antony, en- 
listed on the side of her ambition, can love to listen to no voice but hers. 
Eve has but one lover, therefore she is constant. She has no rival, 
therefore she is not jealous. That the elements of both fickleness and 
envy lived in her breast, she shows us but too soon, Cleopatra could 
do no more. Eve’s vision but inflames her curiosity for adventure, 
her self-deceiving confidence, that she can meet no danger which she 
shall not overcome, that she deserves to be trusted with independence. 
Her coquetry, and feminine arguments on this occasion degrade her 
even below Cleopatra, who, when Enobarbus says that her presence 
will unman the General, is self-willed but that she may stay near 
him, not, like Eve, that she may quit her Ruler’s side. ’ 
Eve, though warned by a dream, yields to the first seducer who 
attacks her fidelity, and eats of the forbidden fruit. She has discovered 
that Wisdom has more might than beauty, and says of Adam— 
“Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me? or rather 
ne the odds of knowledge in my power, 
Without co-partner ? 
The more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal, and, perhaps, 
Superior, for inferior who is free ? 
But what if God hath seen, 
And death ensue? 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her, enjoying, I extinct? 
A death to think ! 
Adam shall share with me, in bliss or woe; 
So dear I love him, that, with him, all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life!” 


Was ever Egypt’s queen more selfishly wrong than this? The Wife, 
if this fruit can confer knowledge and happiness, would monopolize it, 
would not only be free herself, but enslave her former ruler, and raise 
herself above him. Yet, if the fruit bring death, rather than, even 
when she shall be ‘‘ no more,”’ her blameless husband shall bless a 
second wife, she will include him in her guilt, her curse, conceiving 
that act a proof of love, and that, as she would suffer anything with 
him, he is ready to bear everything with her; nor is she disappointed, 
nor insensible to triumph in his passion for her, however vast the peril 
of the proof. 


“ She for Joy tenderly wept” 
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that he should 


“* of choice incur 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or death.” 


Yes, a will to be admired, an ingenious exercise of smiles, securing 
such a victory, will draw such tears from conquering eyes. Beauty 
alone, no, nor mere love, can ever thus enable such a mind as Eve’s 
to trample on the high resolves of a superior soul. Deny it not, ye 
counterparts of Eve, at heart, both male and female, ye must plot and 
toil too, for a success so fatal ! 

Cleopatra (I am driven from branch to branch of her story, for the 
sake of comparisons,) never sought to soar beyond Antony, in any 
thing. She is above fancying a cause for jealousy. Real, though absent, 
‘the married woman ”’ so haunted her, that, when she hears even death 
announced, she asks, 


“ Can Fulvia die ?”’ 


Scarcely hath she breathed after this reprieve, when she learns that 
Antony is wedded to Octavia. She is outrageous, but with great pro- 
vocation, and from a slave ;—she, who was never more than wittily 
provoking, before Antony. Like Eve, she tempts her idol to his ruin, 
but not, like Eve, by deliberate design. Cleopatra, a mere woman, 
obeys a coward impulse, flies from the fight, forgetting that he is sure 
to follow ; thus proving that she underrates her sway. 

Eve, while ‘‘ nothing loath” to be found by Pleasure, for which she 
has sacrificed Happiness, is quite as full of dowce ivresse as ever was our 
Gypsy, when with Antony, ‘‘she drunk him to his bed ;” and on the 
reaction of Eve’s senses, she is, in her own style, as forgetful of tem- 
per as Cleopatra could be, for then 


I 


** Began to rise high passions; anger, hate, 
Mistrust, suspicion, discord.” 
Recriminating ‘‘ mutual accusations” are added to the misery of the 
pair, neither of whom will yet turn self-accuser. 

Cleopatra dares not defend herself, nor censure Antony. She 
wishes him to witness her penitence, knowing, indeed, how much it 
will affect him. 

Eve, at length, regretting her offence, not as against God, but as 
depriving her of Adam’s love— 

** With tears, 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble, and, embracing them, besought 
His peace.” 

She prays that the whole punishment may fall on her. He knows 
she cannot mean this, and relents but little. She offers next Divorce, 
a proof of contrition which she is confident he cannot accept; then 
anticipates his refusal, by proposing Suicide as an easier way to end 
their woes; aware that he will never resort to means so impious. 
Finally, she deplores her banishment from Eden, less because she has 
earned that sentence, than as it drives her from the comforts of a home 
where she has reigned supreme, over nature, animate and inanimate, 
and over a husband whom she must never govern more. 
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Cleopatra’s horror of being shown in Rome by Cesar is nobler ; 
again she depreciates her power over Antony; trusts the report of 
her death may effect a reconciliation; it prompts him to real self- 
slaughter ; and she to whom Octavius seems ready to play the suitor, 
though Antony’s self bids her ‘‘ of Ceesar seek her honour with her 
safety,’’-—she, who, since she first met her dying lover, has had no 


other joy in life,—will have none after his death, nay, grudges her 
maid’s release, crying — 


“* If she first meet the curled Antony, 
She’ll get that kiss, which ’tis my heaven to have !” 


and, with a fortitude which much I doubt if Eve could have evinced, 
exclaims— 
*“* Husband I come! 
Now to that name my courage gives me right.” 


These two immortal beauties, I think, represent more faithfully than 
do any other pictures, the realities of Womanhood ; as do the Satires 
of Pope and Young the artificialities thrust on Women by that “ de- 
formed thing Fashion,” but, as fashions change, those sketches may 
become obsolete ; humanity can never so alter that Eve or Cleopatra 
shall appear unnatural, They show us both sides of the medal. Classic 
readers find that some of the Ancients portray fiends in female form. 
Isabella (“ Measure for Measure’’) and the Lady in ‘‘Comus” seem ‘‘ ema- 
nations of all beauteous mind,” towering pillars of Chastity’s own ice, 
beings ‘‘ too bright and good for human nature’s daily food.” Rosalind 
and Imogen, Constance and Volumnia, are glorious specimens of the 
gay, the tender, the impassioned, the noble; ‘but Cleopatra, in herself, 
is ‘‘every thing by turns, and nothing long ;” the impression she, like 
Eve, makes on man’s mind, forces me to quote George Colman :— 


“A balm to wound, calamity to bless him, 
Pleasing to plague, and comforting distress him, 
A source of joy to drown the world in tears, 

A dove that with the branch of Peace appears 
‘To set mankind together by the ears ! 

To make the greybeard dote, the youth grow sad, 
Enervate heroes, drive e’en stoicks mad, 

Like ivy’s noxious elegance to spring, 

Born to be propp’d, adorn, destroy, and cling, 
To be—in short a Woman was the thing !” 


Our reason may be grateful that there are rational disinterested wo- 
men on earth; but wayward fancy goes over to the enemy. Mar 
of Scots remains more interesting than Jane Grey, and will, to the end 
of time, though all Miss Edgeworth’s heroines of ‘‘ well regulated 
minds” should preach against her and her admirers. But Eve and 
Cleopatra! I drank in their discourses with a thirsty ear. I gazed till 
so oppressed by splendour, that I fear I have mirrored them in a most 
sigh-dimmed glass. Let these pages, however, induce you, reader, 
to re-peruse the chef d’euvre of our blind Homer, and the seldom 
acted tragedy of our incomparable Shakspeare,—may you enjoy both 


as I did, on that sunny afternoon, and dilate more worthily on their 
abundant graces. 
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PILGRIMAGE OF DEATH. 


A FRAGMENT. 





On, bring the robe of Tyrian hue, and the gems to gird the hair, 
And the gold wove vest, to bind the breast, and deck my lady fair ; 
But haste thee! haste thee! maiden bright, before it be too late, 

I hear him shout, I see him come, ho! Death is nigh the gate! 

He comes! He comes! with wings of speed upon the hurrying blast, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! how wild he shouts, how wild he comes and fast ! 





Oh thou, the virgin of beauty bright, to whom the mighty bowed, 
The gorgeous garments of thy pride will serve thee for thy shroud,—s 
The gems that decked thee when alive, look well upon thee dead, 
And thou look’st beauteously and bright in thy garments richness 
spread ,— 

Ah me! but I could weep o’er one so spotless and so pure, 

But dim-seen Death hath struck the blow, and the blow he strikes is 
sure. 






The masquers are abroad, the carnival is high, 
Joy rushes on with gleeful shout, through the city and the sky: 

The careless masquers spurn the way they tread so lightly o’er, 
Peasant and peer are levelled here, they’ll soon be levelled more! 
For hark! Death comes, he sweeps along on the malaria blast, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! how wild he shouts, how wild he comes and fast ! 


And where are they, who lately thronged the palace and the street ?— 
Ye cannot go abroad a yard, but the spotted corpse ye meet ! 

Oh Death! thou dost distinguish not; for lo! the prince and peer, 
The brigand ‘and the peasant all, lie low together here! 

Oh Death ! thou dost distinguish not between the Pope and priest, 
But mixeth the greatness of the great, with the meanness of the least. 






We stand high with the Sultan upon his palace tower, 
And look abroad on a thousand plains that feed his pride and power ; 
Below is the city’s vast array and the myriad sounding hum,— 
But exult no more, thy power is o’er, their voice shall soon be dumb ! 
Exult no more, thy power is o’er, for Death is hurrying past, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! how wild he shouts, how wild he comes and fast ! 









Ho! there is famine in the land, there is famine and despair! 

Oh for the grain and blessed rain, but they find none anywhere ! 

The dead are lying in the street above their brethren dead, 

And beauty sinks in agony upon that putrid bed ! 

There is famine in the land, through all that region wide, 

Where a thousand mighty forests grew in stateliness and pride ! 
- * * * * 


G. E. W. 
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MISPLACED CONFIDENCE ; 
A NOVEMBER NIGHT’S TALE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
‘‘ Men were deceivers ever.””—SHAKSPERE. 


‘‘ Turow a bit of coal on the fire to burn up, Hannah, this terrible 
cold night, and then we’ll go and see all the doors and windows safe.” 

‘There then, Jane, and I’ll just put a good chump of wood at the 
back, for it isn’t eight o’clock yet, and it’s no use our going to bed so 
uncommon early as we did last night.—I wish the family were here 
with all my heart and soul! I can’t abear the notion of two poor 
helpless women, like you and J, left all alone in such a large house as 
this, on a great staring common, and not a single neighbour nigh 
enough to hear ye if you called ten thousand murders !” 

‘* Lord love ’e, Hannah, don’t talk that way. Cry out indeed! I’m 
sure I shouldn’t be able to make the least noise if any thing terrible 
was a going to happen. So bless your dear heart, do leave off talking 
about such things.”’ 

“< Well, child, I only said what I have said afore, "tis a burning 
shame to leave a couple of weak, innocent creatures, like you and I, 
to take care of this ramshackle place, without any thing in the shape 
of a man to keep us company, and be a sort of protector at the same 
time.—I know a certain person you’d like uncommon well to have 
here, but then you two would have all the talk to yourselves, and 
poor me be ’bliged to sit mumchance. I say, Jane, if our young 
man,—your young man I should say, was here, wouldn't we have a 
junket, now and then?” 

‘* How can ye, Cook, talk so foolish—Not but what I must say that 
the Footman is a nice, civil, well-spoken young man, as you'll see in 
a thousand, but Henry is a thought too quiet for me—it’s my belief he 
_ brought up in a Methodize family, and don’t like a bit o’ innocent 

un.” 

“ He'll mend of that, my dear, as he grows up, why he ain’t one 
and twenty yet; and mark my words, I shall live to see you Mrs. 
Marsh before many years are over my head, and who knows but I 
may cook your wedding dinner, and dance with the bridegroom after 
it. I’ve seen a precious sight stranger things come to pass!” 

“* How you do run on, Hannah, me marry indeed, ’tisn’t likely!” 
and saying this Jane tossed up her head, and caught sight of her own 
pretty face in a looking glass, hanging on the kitchen wall close by 
where she was sitting, and stealing a momentary glance, a smile con- 
tradicting the unlikelihood she had just asserted, encircled her rosy 
lips. ‘‘ Come you and [ musn’t sit talking a pack o’ nonsense,” she 
continued, ‘let's go and see all the tiresome windows and doors safe, 
and then we can sit down and do a bit of work. I’ve a cap to finish 
this blessed night.” 


Now whilst Mrs. Cook, and Jenny the Housemaid are taking their 
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recautionary rounds, we will endeavour to describe the exterior of the 
me they occupied, and then add some other particulars essential to 
the better understanding of our story. 

Some five and twenty years ago there stood on Bexley Heath four 
large, substantially-built, and somewhat old-fashioned looking Man- 
sions. Each of these were some hundred yards apart, though connected 
by aline of high wall,—their fronts being open to the Common, and ap- 
proached by a road which made a considerable circuit from off the main 
one, leading to London or Dover. From the centre of the connecting 
walls, a corresponding brick-work ran at right angles for a considerable 
length, forming the sides of extensive gardens in the rear; at the 
end of each, a door opened upon a narrow lane, just wide enough to 
admit carts bringing manure, &c. 

But we will confine ourselves just now to the house in which the 
fore-going conversation took place. 

Two handsome rooms flanked the Hall. The principal entrance 
from the road was of a massive character, the stout oaken door being 
supported on each side by two rusticated stone pillars, between which 
thick panes of plate-glass were placed, serving to afford sufficient 
light within. The frame-work of these side windows were, for greater 
security, constructed of iron. The ground-floor consisted of a noble 
dining-room, at the back of which stood an apartment used as a Plate 
and China closet, the precious metals being deposited in an iron safe, 
the various dinner and tea services arranged on numerous shelves. A 
spacious Library occupied the other portion of the basement frontage ; 
behind this was the study, or ‘* sanctum snugorum”’ of Mr. Thornton 
the proprietor. 

As our story does not require any acquaintance with the first and 
second floors, we shall proceed to say that the third was divided into 
sleeping apartments for the domestics, separated in the centre by a 
passage running the whole length of the building. 

We have endeavoured to make our description of the locale as clear 
as possible, heartily wishing it had been our good fortune to have pre- 
served a ‘‘ Catalogue of Sale,” written by no less celebrated a pen, 
than the goosequill of that extraordinary, and highly-gifted person- 
age, George Robins, on the occasion of his ‘* being honoured with the 
commands of the Executors, and entrusted with the disposal by public 
competition ” of one of these four houses. A reference to his descrip- 
tive document would have enabled us at once to delight and enlighten 
our readers. Scorning to confine himself to a bald outline of the 
Principal features, the great artist we have named, condescends to de- 
lineate the most minute particulars, devoting his capacious mind to a 
description of the smallest chambers on each floor, and the ‘‘ Offices 
so essential to the comfort of a truly English family,” which he, in his 
considerate kindness, assures us, ‘‘ are scattered with a liberal pro- 
fusion over the back premises. The principal building, though pos- 
sessing, it must be honestly acknowledged, no particular claims to 
Architectural distinction, is surmounted with a Classic and appropriate 
Statue of the Muse Hygeia, and tastefully environed by prolific ever- 
greens, which form an enchanting screen at all seasons of the year, 
_ rendering seclusion impervious to the vulgar gaze.” 
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But to our story.— 

“ Well, thank Goodness, that job’s jobbed!” said Hannah, putting 
own the candle, and seating herself close to the fire, “‘ What a nasty 
orrid fog to be sure! I shouldn't like to be out in’t for my part. 

Now | tell ’e what ’tis, Jane, I'm in no mind or humour for work this 
night, so, while you smart up your cap, I'll read to ye a bit, and that 
will pass away the time like, ’till we have our bread and cheese; that 
is if the cuss-nation fog hasn’t got into my throat.” 

‘“¢ Ah, do read, Hannah, there’s a good soul.” 

“¢ Well what will ’e have? you can make your choice,” said the Cook 
taking out a book from the table-drawer. ‘‘ Here’s ‘ The Children in 
the Wood,’ ‘ John Gilpin,’ ‘ Death and the Lady,’ ‘ Dicky Gossip’s 
Journey to Bath,’ ‘ Cruel Barbara Allen,’ and a mort of things, some 
droll enough I’m sure, and t’others very deep and moloncholy.” 

*¢ Don’t choose any thing serious, Hannah, at this time of the evening, 
if you can pick out something funny, so much the better.” 

** I'll try what this is like, here’s some verses about the ‘ Death of 
a Cat,’ you know I can’t abear them animals, and I shouldn’t at all 
mind if the whole biling of ’em was dead and buried. Now let’s see, 
—but snuff the candle, Jane, Oh, my! there’s such a letter coming to 
you, look at the burning heart in the wick,—ah, Jenny, Jenny, what 
did I say about Henry just now, I wonder? Hem,ahem! Drat the 
Fog. 

. ‘Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 


Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow,’ 


Just give the fire a poke, my dear, before you thread that needle, 


* that blow, 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below.’ 


Oh, this will never do, ’tis far aboove me. I don’t know what they: 
mean by their pensive Sellimys, not I.” : 
‘¢ Do go on, Hannah, I like it uncommon.” 
‘¢ Well, I can’t say 1 do— 


‘Her conscious tail her joy declared ;’ 


Oh, I see now, Sellimy’s the name of a cat; it must have been one. 
of those outlandish things I have seen in my time. 


é 








joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws,’ 


Well that’s true enough, some of the creatures do have paws as 
smooth as any velvet. 


‘ Her coat that with—’ ” 


‘‘ Hush, Hannah, a moment! I thought I heard something.” 
‘* Nonsense, what could you hear? if you don’t want me to read, 
say so at once,—Where was I? 


‘Her coat that with the-tor—’ ” 
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“There, again!—I’m sure [ heard it—I did indeed!” And poor 
Jane dropped her work into her lap, evidently alarmed. 

‘‘Heard what, in the name of goodness?” demanded Hannah 
somewhat crabbedly, closing her book, and throwing it on the table 
so energetically as to make Jane nearly jump off her chair. 

‘A sort of low moaning noise; but it was a human creature that 
made it.” 

‘“‘ Low moaning, indeed, as likely as not one of the sheep off the 
common, baaing ’cause he can’t see the rest of ’em in the fog. I’m 
surprised Jane you haven’t more sense—Lord save us! that’s no sheep. 
I hear it now, plain enough. Whatever shall us do, Jane? If it’s on 
the outside, outside it may be for me; but if it’s in the house, why— 
there ’tis again as sure as my name’s Sanderson. Well, I’m not a 
bit frightened, nor I won't be frightened. Jane, you stupe, why don’t 
ye get up off your chair? You'll do no good a sitting there the very 
picture of uneasiness. We'll soon make out where it is and what it 
is. Lay hold of the candle, and I’ll take this,” saying which Hannah 
snatched at the great kitchen poker, and clutching it firmly in both 
hands continued, 

‘‘ Now I should like to see—” 

‘Oh, don’t say that; I don’t want to see any thing—and I hope 
we sha’n’t,” and as she spoke the light trembled in her hand. 

The women ascended the stairs leading to the Dining room floor, 
the courageous Hannah in front, whilst the alarmed Jane followed 
close, holding her candle over the right shoulder of her companion. 
They glanced round the Hall, examining every nook and corner with 
the strictest scrutiny; the keys were properly turned in the room 
doors—the lock, bolts, and chain securely fastened at the principal 
entrance ; just as they had finished their survey, and felt satisfied 
that all was perfectly safe asfar as they had yet ventured, a deep 
groan struck upon their ears. 

‘‘Have Mercy upon us!” exclaimed Hannah, “ that seemed to 
come through the street-door key-hole, whoever it was must be close 
to the house; however I’ll soon get rid of the noise I warrant me!” 
and assuming a hoarse voice and a heavy step, she advanced to the 
spot from whence the sound appeared to proceed. 

‘If you don’t go away,” roared Hannah, in as masculine a tone as 
she could call to her aid, ‘‘ I'll order one of my man-servants to shoot 
you. How dare you come here making such a disturbance 2?” 

‘“* Have pity on me, for the love of Heaven !” was answered in faint 
tones. ‘‘If you let me lay here I shall die.” 

‘¢ You have no business to lie there at all. Here, John, bring the 
blunderbuss!’’ again blustered Hannah. 

‘‘ It would be a mercy to shoot me,” replied the unseen, ‘‘ better 
die at once, than drag on one’s wretched life through this dreadful 
net benumbed with cold, and starving with hunger almost to 

eat ” 

‘Why don’t you go along to the public house? you'll find one at 
the other end of the Heath,” demanded the Cook: 

“‘ T can go no further, and even if I had strength to crawl, I couldn’t 
find the road, for the fog is so very thick. I have been wandering in 
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it for hours,—and since you won’t give me any help, I must lay me 
down and die. The Lord take pity upon me!” and the’ wretched 
speaker groaned again. * 

‘‘ Who are you, and what are you?” asked Hannah in her own 
voice, thrown off her guard at the idea of a fellow-creature enduring 
such anguish so near her. 

‘* An old man, who will be for ever grateful for shelter from this dread- 
ful night,” and as this was said, the speaker crept so close to one of the 
side lights that his face nearly touched the glass, as though he was 
anxious it should be seen, in proof of the assertion regarding his 
age. 

° Hannah taking the candle from her terrified fellow-servant peered 
forward, and beheld a wrinkled countenance, pale as marble, appa- 
rently from severe mental and bodily pain, and shrouded by long locks 
of fe hair, which hung down saturated with moisture,—a soldier's 
cap covered this venerable head, and a military jacket as much of the 
figure as was visible through the narrow panes. 

‘* Poor old creature!” whispered Jane, ‘‘ he does look dreadful bad 
I declare; but we mustn’t think of letting him in, Hannah, you know, 
after the strict orders master left about opening the doors after dark.” 

“‘ Orders, or no orders, I’m not a-going to let a poor dear fellow 
Christian die like a dog, and perish for want of warmth and victuals, 
whilst I can save him. You know, Jane, I’ve often told you my father 
was a soldier, I’ve got a soldier’s blood in my body, and come what 
will of it I shall let him in, and take him down to our fire. Lord 
love ’e, why if he was disposed to be rumbunctious, I could manage 
him myself. So here goes!” and elevating her voice, she said to the 
veteran, ‘‘ My good man, Master and all the men servants be gone 
to bed, so if I open the door and let you in, you must promise to be 
‘very quiet, and behave yourself decently and properly like, or I shall 
call up John, or Thomas, or some one or t’other of the half dozen men 
folk, to turn you out again. D’ye mind what I say, d’ye understand 
me ?” 

‘IT do, and may the Lord bless you for your goodness! I'll be as 
quiet as a lamb, and do all you tell me, only let me in quickly for I’m 
nearly gone.” 

‘‘Oh, Hannah, Heaven grant you mayn’t repent of what you're 
doing,” said Jane, as the kind-hearted Cook proceeded to unfasten 
the door. 

“’Tis my own act and deed, Jane, and I'll bear you harmless come, 
what will on’t,” replied Hannah in a quick and resolute tone. 

The last bolt was withdrawn, the hall door swung on its hinges, and 
in another moment the applicant for admission was within the house, 
despite the rigid directions of its proprietor. 

Hannah lost no time in making all again secure, whilst poor Jane 
regarded the stranger from head to foot, heartily wishing that he had 
proved even older and more helpless than he appeared. 

A small, compact, and well proportioned figure stood before her, 
clothed in the regimentals of an Infantry soldier, with a somewhat 
cumbrous knapsack secured by broad straps to his back, his cross 
belts and clothes bearing evidence to the humidity of the atmosphere 
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to which he had been for so many hours exposed. The Soldier met 
the gaze of Jane with perfect calmness. His face, though certainly 
i seen to great disadvantage at this particular moment, was, even at 
his advanced period of life, decidedly handsome. No traces of his 













“throat cutting, brain splitting” 








profession were observable. It was a manly and truly English coun- 
tenance, having about the forehead and eyes sufficient indications of 
firmness and decision, whilst the expression of the mouth and lower 
portion of the face gave promise of good humour and benevolence. 

“Come along, my good soul!’ said Hannah, leading the old man 
to the kitchen. ‘* There now, take off that great, big, clumbering thing 
{ at your back, it must be a precious heavt,—now let me wipe off some 
| of the wet with a towel, and then you shali have share of our supper, 

and a mug of warm ale, and then, and then,” — 

And poor Hannah paused, for all at once she began to think she had 
done wrong in admitting any one to partake of their supper ;—but the 
consciousness of having fulfilled the dictates of humanity cheered her, 
and she went on,— ; 

** And then—we’ll see about finding you a warm corner to sleep in, 
for you must be pretty well knocked upI should think. Jene, my 
dear, you lay the cloth, whilst I try to get off some more of the nasty 
stinking fog that hangs about his jacket.” 

‘* Thank you a thousand times! but don’t give yourself any trouble 
about me, I’m not used to be waited on by the dear women, and 
can’t bear the notion of your putting yourself out of the way on my 
account. There was a time when I didn’t mind a good soaking, but 
I s’pose as we grow old we care more for such trifles. Now that’ll 
do nicely, ma’am; why you’ve made me as dry asa bone. God bless 
you for it!” 

** You’re kindly welcome I’m sure. Are you ready, Jane? that’s 
right. Now sit down; there’s a nice little bit of cold beef, some 
bread and cheese, and a hearty welcome.— Would you like a little 
grating of ginger in your ale? I know ’twill do you good.” 

Down they sat, the Soldier being placed nearest the fire, the warm- 

hearted Cook doing all the honours, for Jane seemed still to labour 

under the effects of fright, and was in reality conjuring up in her 

imagination the fearful consequences of disobedience, which she felt 

she must endure, in common with Hannah, if their master should ever 
learn the events of this night. 

The way-worn Soldier heartily enjoyed the meal so unexpectedly 
placed before him, and thus won the heart of his benefactress. 

“‘ ] beg your pardon, ma’am, for what I’m going to say, and ho 
no offence; but I’ve drank the best o’ Wine in Portingale, and the 
first-rate Claret and Burgundy to be had for money in France, to say 
nothing at all about acquedentey, snaps, or pettygous; but of all the 
liquors I ever tasted, I must say, nothing come up to this! Why it 
has warmed the very heart in my body, and the marrow of my bones. 
Your ale is quite a different sort of thing from the rot ——’’ and he 
checked himself, ere he finished a word which he thought might 
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shock the delicacy of his female associates—‘‘ that is to say, different 
from the wishy-washy stuff they serve out at the Canteens.” 

‘“* It is good ale, that I can take upon myself to say, and it ought 
to be no less, for I brewed every drop of it with my own blessed hands, 
didn’t I, Jane? Why, child, you sit there like a Statute, haven’t ’e 
got a word to throw at a dog?” 

But Jane made no verbal reply, only looked at the Soldier, and 
then at Hannah, implying the reason of her silence. The intimation 
s0 conveyed was instantly understood, for her friend, with a look of 
complacency, and two or three significant nods, observed— 

‘* Nonsense, child! no occasion for the least fear I’m sure. D’ye 
think I don’t know good from bad when I sees it?” 

‘¢ What has frightened you, ma’am?’’ demanded the Soldier in a 
voice full of affectionate solicitude, ‘‘ I suppose my being overtaken 
like on your common, and thinking I should never live to see the 
blessed sun rise again. But don’t be down-hearted on my account, 
I’m quite a different man now,—and could knock down a giant !” 

Jane shuddered,.and grew paler still, at this assurance of his re- 
covered strength. Hannah, anxious to prevent her fellow servant’s 
fears from becoming too apparent, and thus tacitly imply the unpro- 
tected state of both, remarked gaily— 

‘‘T suppose you’ve seen a mortal deal of knock-down work in your 
time ?” 

‘More than’s pleasant to think of, ma’am, I can assure you. It 
would make your hair stand an end if I were to tell some of the terri- 
ble things I’ve been forced to see. For, you understand, if a place 
we was a-laying siege to, held out for a long while, and kept up a 
heavy fire upon us night and day, killing and wounding a many of our 
comrades, why ’tis almost natural like, though it be shocking to think 
‘on, that when the place was stormed and taken, the inhabitants were 
paid off for their obstinacy. As to shedding blood in fair fighting, 
that’s only part of a soldier’s duty, you see; but when it comes to 
women and children, then ’tis wicked work, and makes me shudder to 
remember.” 

‘But you don’t mean to say that English soldiers kill women and 
children ?” eagerly demanded Hannah, almost blushing at her military 
extraction. 

‘¢ Worse than killing, ma’am. I never had a wife, or child either, 
but if I had been a husband or a father, and knew that the enemy 
could scon get the upper hand of the place I was in,—that is to say, 
put in case, it was a strong fortified town that had given a good deal 
of trouble before it could be conquered, why I do think I should run 
my bayonet into any female creature that I dearly loved, in preference 
rather than they should fall into the enemy’s hands.” 

‘‘ Why you don’t mean to say you could destroy your own flesh 
and blood ?”’ asked Hannah, with a face of incredulity. 

«Aye, ma’am, J] should indeed. And you may take my honest 
word for it, death would be a mercy, compared to the cruel ill treat- 
ment they’d have to bear, poor helpless, inoffensive things !’’ 

This last observation seemed to make an impression on Jane, 
favourable to the speaker, and she ventured to trust herself with a 
question addressed to him. , 
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‘“‘ Have you been many years in the army ?” 

‘“‘ Ever since I was a boy, ma’am.” 

‘‘Then you’ve seen the Duke of Wellington often, I dare for to 
say ?” chimed in the Cook. 

‘* Aye, hundreds o’ times, and you were sure always to see the 
Noble Duke in the thickest of it. Lord love ye, how he ’scaped all 
through the Peninsula war, as people call it, I can’t make out; ’tis a 
miracle and a mercy! Ah, and besides seeing him, I’ve something 
else to say, he once spoke to me, which I never shall furgei; ’twas at 
Quarterbrass, two days before Waterloo,—a party of Highlanders 
were carrying off the body of one of their Officers, and I naturally 
asked who it was, and one of the Scotchys, with tears in his eyes, told 
me. I was throwg out as a skirmisher trying to hit some of the Cure- 
asseers, and was just a reloading Brown Bess, as we do call our Fire- 
locks, when up rode Wellington, ‘ Who was that of the 92nd?’ he 
asked in his quick, short way, ‘ Colonel Cameron, my Lord Duke,’ 
says I; he closed his lips tight together, and galloped on; but I could 
see that he was vexed at losing such a fine Officer. We got pretty well 
cut up that same bout, the Leeftenant of my company took the com- 
mand of the detachment, all our Officers having got hit, some of ’em, 
poor gentlemen, mortally ; and a precious tiresome tramp we had on it 
before we got upon the ground where the great battle was fought.” 

‘¢ Whatever could tempt you to go for a soldier, you must have 
heard of all the terrible doings in War time ?”’ observed Hannah. - 

‘‘ Why you see, Ma’am, my only sister married a soldier, and when 
he came home on Furlough, promoted to a Corporal, he persuaded me 
to list with a party then in the Market town. And I might ha’ been a 
Corporal, or a Sergeant by this time, after such long service, but not 
having been taught to write and read when a boy, they wouldn’t make 
a Non-Com. o’ me for want of a little larning. My brother-in-law 
got on mainly by it, and was made Sergeant-Major in a very short 
time, but Lord help us! what of that? he was carried off by a fever 
in Indey, and his broken-hearted widow died on her passage to Old 
England, leaving a babby about a twelvemonth old. 1 did hear that 
some tender-hearted soul had ’dopted the child, but I never could get 
at the rights of it, cause you see 1 wasn’t able to read the papers.” 

** Let me fill your mug again,” said Hannah, “ talking’s but dry 
work—And now I’m puzzling my brain about where you can sleep— 
Goodness knows we’ve plenty of spare beds”—and Hannah checked 
herself, having, as she used to express herself, ‘‘ let the cat out of the 
bag unknownst to her,” but her natural self-possession quickly coming 
to her aid, she continued, ‘‘ that is to say—we should have if the 
family were in town ;—but I don’t know, I’m sure, how we can manage 
to-night. Tell me, Jane, what do you think is best to be done? I 
know ’tis reckoned very rude to whisper in company, but you must 
please to excuse it.” 

And rising from her seat she beckoned Jane into a remote corner 
of the kitchen, where they conversed in tones not intended to reach 
the ears of their male companion. 

He, however, could not help observing, by their gestures, that they 
were both in a state of considerable perplexity, and as they returned 
to their chairs by the fire, said in a clear voice, and decided manner— 
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‘“‘ I can easily see, my dear good creatures, that you don’t know 
how to dispose of me for the night; in course you wouldn’t like to 
leave me to sleep by this fire, for fear that I might happen to wake 
and take a fancy to walk about other parts of the house. Now, I'll 
just tell ye my mind, ’cause it’s quite proper we should understand 
one another. I know, as well as though you had told me as much, 
that you two women are the only living creatures in this here house 
beside myself.” 

Jane fell back in the chair covering her face with her hands, and 
with difficulty suppressing an exclamation of terror, at this avowal of 
the knowledge of the absolute truth on the part of the Soldier. 

‘‘ And my notion is, that you are in a quandary where to put 
me so that no harm can happen. But look ’e here now, don’t either 
of you think for a moment that I am such a damned villain—forgive 
my swearing, I don’t mean it as such—as to take advantage of your 
lonely situation, or to pay you by evil doings for having saved my life. 
You’re quite welcome to tie me neck and heels, and lock me up in the 
cellar, though I don’t think, after what I’ve seen of your goodness, 
you'd choose such a cold berth for me as that; but putting all joking 
a one side, find any place you please where I can stretch my old 
carcase upon the floor, and then you can lock me up secure, and take 
away the key,—only have the kindness to let me out as early in the 
morning as you can, cause I shouldn’t like to bring either of you into 
trouble, and you might get angry words said to ye if ’twere known 
that I’d been here at all.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, that we should, and worse!” said Jane, half sobbing, and 
hardly intending her words to be heard. 

‘“‘ But take my word for it, as long as ever you live you'll neither 
of you repent having shown such Christian kindness to a fellow-creature 
in distress. And now as I sha’n’t have much time to talk to you in 
the morning, I think ’tis but fair and honest in me to tell you my 
name, and how it happened that I came to need your help. First 
then, the old fellow you have been so very kind to, is called George 
Goulding, private in His Majesty’s —th regiment of Foot. I have 
been laying in the depo at Chatham ever since my regiment returned 
from France, and was on my way to Chelsea, to pass the Board for 
my pension, when, just as I got outside of Dartford on came that 
infernal fog, in which I misfortunately lost my way, and by so doing 
have given you such a sight of trouble, and what’s worse, uneasiness. 
But just do as I tell ye, fasten me up any where you think fit, and 
then you'll be sure no harm can happen.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Goulding,” said Hannah, ‘“ we'll just do as you desire, 
not that we are at all afeard of you, Sir. We can put him into Henry’s 
room you know, Jane.” 

‘* No, not there, if you please —there’s Coachman’s bed quite ready, 
he hasn’t been down since twas all put tidy, and there’s a good Strong 
lock to the door.” : 

And Jane’s lip quivered as she remembered that the room she re- 
commended was very near her own sleeping chamber. 

‘* Coachman’s be it then!’”’ assented Hannah, ‘ we’ll take down 
the fire, and all go up together; and I’m sure and certain you'd rather 
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have a good sound sleep after your long journey, than lie awake 
thinking how you might do us a mischief.” 

‘‘ Cheer up, girls, don’t give way to such notions. I shall be too 
glad of a snooze even to dream of wickedness, if so be I was so minded, 
which Heaven be praised I am not.” 

Hannah lit a couple of rushlights, and on handing one of them 
to their inmate, remarked— 

‘‘] hope you'll be good enough to put out your candle as soon as 
ever you can, for fear any body should chance to see a light burning 
in a room which ought to be empty.” 

«< You may be sure I'll obey orders,” replied Goulding. 

The trio made their way up stairs. 

“That’s where you are to lie,” said Hannah, taking the key from 
the inside, and turning it repeatedly in the open door to ascertain the 
strength and size of the lock. 

‘‘ And as good quarters as man can desire; so I wishes you both a 
very good night, and before I sleep depend on’t I shall pray Heaven to 


reward you a thousand times over, for all your goodness to me—so 


God bless ye both!” 

Hannah fastened the door, and hurried into her own room, which 
she no sooner gained than she squatted down on the side of her bed, 
and burst into a violent flood of tears. Jane hastened to her side. 

** What ails you, dear Hannah, why should you cry ?” 

‘I don’t know, dear Jenny, I can’t tell,—they ain’t tears of sorrow, 
but I feel as though if I have done wrong in breaking master’s orders, 
no harm will come on’t; and so I won't make a fool of myself, but get 
to bed at once, and try to forget all about it.” 

They speedily retired to rest. Hannah who really felt disposed to 


“Woo the sweet oblivion,” 


was now and then disturbed by the restlessness of Jane, who more 
than once jumped up and stared round the room with eyes on which 
sleep had no influence. 

“‘ Lord, child, what’s the use of your being nervous and fidgetty 
after that fashion? isn’t all as safe as heart could wish? do try and 
compose yourself,” 

‘¢ Will it ever be morning, Hannah? Oh, how I wish it was broad 
daylight !” 

‘* Well, child, if you don’t choose to go to sleep yourself, you 
needn’t disturb me, |’m sure.” 

‘‘ Don’t be angry with me, dear Hannah, I can’t help being foolish—” 

And now it was poor Jane’s turn to shed tears; her friend soothed 
her—they repeated together, above their breath, some prayers for 


protection during the dark hours, and soon after midnight, both 
slumbered soundly. 


Two hours passed, and still— 


“ Gentle Sleep, Nature’s soft nurse,” 


held its balmy influence over Jane and Hannah. 
From their sweet repose they were awakened by a feeling of strange 
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oppression, and, as they became perfectly conscious, beheld, to their 
indescribable horror, two figures disguised in Carter’s frocks, their 
faces covered with thick crape, and their hands employed in twisting 
strong cords round the bed posts and over the clothes, in such a man- 
ner, as to confine the limbs of the terrified females; this was no sooner 
accomplished, than a rope was hastily passed round each of their necks, 
and then tied securely to the upper part of the bedstead—certainly 
not so tight as to occasion the slightest feeling of suffocation—but so 
arranged that any violent movement on the part of either would 
hazard the strangulation of her companion. 

This being effected in perfect silence, the tallest of the two men, 
with a voice evidently assumed, said— 

** Lie perfectly still, and no harm will happen, but attempt to cry 
out, and here’s that will silence ye both!” 

And he put a large horse pistol close to the heads of the affrighted 
women, who held their very breath lest its sound should tempt the 
ruffian to fulfil his dreadful threat. The fellow who had spoken now 
whispered his companion, and he appearing to act upon the directions 
given him, took the rushlight, which had been burning on the hearth 
stone, and they left the poor girls to suffer the accumulated misery of 
utter darkness. 

Their steps were heard descending the stairs, nor did they appear 
to attempt moving about noiselessly, but on the contrary as though 
they were well assured that the two females were the only domestics 
in the house, and these had been placed beyond the power of prevent- 
ing their intentions. 

A sound, as though arising from articles of plate being hurriedly 
thrown together, convinced the girls that the robbers were busily oc- 
cupied in the Closet upon the ground floor, of which we have already 
spoken. Even this comparatively trifling distance appeared to afford 
both the sufferers some consolation, and inspired Jane with sufficient 
confidence to give utterance to her thoughts; accordingly she softly 
whispered to Hannah— 

‘¢ That old wretch is at the bottom of it! he has let in the thieves. 
Oh—didn’t I say ?”— 

‘¢ Hush, child, I can’t nor I won’t believe that such wickedness and 
barefaced hypocrisy is possible, and yet, d’ye know I fancied that 
the shortest of the two was the Soldier himself.” 

‘‘ Oh Lord ha’ Mercy, hearken to them breaking open the large 
escrutoire in Master’s room.”’ 

“Yes, and | know for certain that he keeps a sight of money in it, 
for he has paid me scores of times for things out of a little nest o’ 
drawers in the centre of it.” 

‘* My blood runs cold to hear the sound they make forcing the 
locks, it is so different from any other sort of noise, and can hardly 
be called a noise at all; and yet I dare say they’ll manage to have 
every thing open they wish.” 

‘<T’ll be bound they have, and a fine rich plunder they’Il make of it.” 

‘‘ We're both utterly ruined, Cook, you may depend on't; if these 
wretches spare our lives, we shall be turned out of service without 
characters, or maybe sent to Jail for having let in the head of the 
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gang. What will become of us? Have mercy upon us, I pray 
Heaven!” 

‘Don’t ’e, Jane, don’t ’e fret. I’ll take all the blame, and please 
God I live to see poor dear Master again, I'll tell the whole truth from 
the beginning to the finish of it, and he’ll soon see that you had 
neither art nor part in it; so don’t say another word, there’s a dear 
good soul,” 

“Hush! hark! they’re dragging something weighty along the Hall.” 

<¢ Poor Mr. Thornton ! to think of all your silver dishes and covers, 
and the gold cups, and family relicts, to be took off like this. It makes 
me mad to think on’t. Ah now! hear ’em opening the back door, 
the Lord send they may be a-going away!” 

‘Amen!’ responded Jane from her inmost heart. 

“You see my dear the taking of our lives wouldn’t give Master 
back the vally of one of his salvers, so since the thing is done, let’s 
hope the worst part is over and ended,” and Hannah gasped for breath 
us she thus poured forth in whispers her hopes and fears. 

‘No, no, no, they’re not going away. I hear them coming up 
stairs. Oh this is too dreadful to bear! I shall die of fright, I know 
I shall.” 

‘“* Do ’e lay quite still, Jane, ’tis our only chance.” 

While she thus cautioned her trembling bed-fellow the step of the 
robbers became every moment more painfully audible, it was evident 
that they were now on the landing-place of the floor beneath. Some- 
thing was discussed by them, and at the conclusion of their brief 
dialogue one of them descended, whilst the other mounted the stairs 
towards the upper floor. 

The distracted Jane could contain herself no longer, holding the 
rope that encircled her neck on each side, so as to allow a free use of 
her voice, she cried out, in tones of the most piercing and heart- 
rending agony— 

** Murder! Murder!” 

The advancing step was now heard more rapidly ascending the 
stairs, it gained the end of the passage, and was fast approaching— 
suddenly a ciash,—as though a door had been forced from its hinges,— 
three or four heavy blows, the first accompanied by a cry of mortal 
anguish, a deep groan, and the fall of the person assailed, all reached 
the ears of the women, who at the fearful cry they heard, gave them- 
selves up to despair. : 

But ere they could suffer a second thought to crowd upon the first, 
the old Soldier with a candle in his left hand, and brandishing a poker 
in the other, appeared before them, loudly exclaiming— 

‘* Girls, my dear girls! are ye both safe, both alive ?” then hastening 
to a table, he seized a huge pair of scissars, with which he speedily 
separated the cord round their necks, continuing, ‘‘ Now free yourselves 
as fast as possible, and make haste to help me. I’ve done for the 
scoundrel who frightened you, I’ll warrant: he’ll do no more mischief.” 

*« But,” exclaimed the Cook, hardly knowing what she said, ‘ there 
was two of ’em, we saw them both.” 

“‘Did ye? by the Lord Harry then I’ve more work to do, and no 
time to lose,” and he hastened from the room. 
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In less than three minutes the report of a pistol was heard, followed 
by a shout from the soldier of— 

‘*¢ Coward, villain, damned coward, run for your life!” 

On this the back door was rapidly closed and bolted, and very 
speedily the voice of the old man again sounded in the passage— 

“ Bring the cords, girls, and tie this chap hand and foot, whilst I 
make myself decent.” 

And here Truth compels us to state that his recent visit to the 
women’s bed-room was made in a costume, certainly no way calculated 
for a cold night in November, or for the apartment of two modest 
females. Fortunately they were spared the necessity of blushing, the 
overwhelming effects of fright entirely preventing them from observing 
that Mr. Goulding was literally en chemise. 

They also had now their toilets to make, but as may well be 
believed, the occasion did not permit them to waste time in arraying 
themselves. 

As yet, poor souls, all was confusion, they could not perceive nor 
understand their exact situation ;—it appeared, after some moments 
of reflection, that instead of being in any way connected with the 
thieves, the old Soldier had proved their preserver, and as this light 
broke in upon them, Hannah was especially delighted, her military 
blood mounted to her cheeks as she exultantly remarked— 

‘< T knew it all along! ’twas an impossibility for any one wearing 
the King’s uniform to rob and murder. Now, Jane, come and hel 
me to secure the ruffian our guardian angel has knocked down.” 

On reaching the passage they beheld a prostrate body lying between 
the door of the room the Soldier had occupied and their own, a con- 
vincing proof how near at hand their enemy had been. A stream of 
blood was flowing from the head of the robber, whose features were 
still concealed by crape. Jane at sight of the ensanguined evidence 
of what she imagined must be Death, became dreadfully agitated, and 
nearly fainted. Hannah on the contrary, remarked— 

‘Yes, you scoundrel, better have your wicked head smashed, than 
our own poor dear throats cut, or our blessed brains blown out. Still 
it’s our duty to help even such a wretch as you are. Fetch the Jug 
of water, Jane, and I’ll see if he’s got any life in him.” 

Whilst Jane obeyed her, the Cook, from the natural curiosity which 
is said to be inseparable from female character, lifted the black cover- 
ing from the countenance of the fallen man, and had no sooner sur- 
veyed his features than she uttered in tones of surprise and horror— 

‘* Lord have pity upon us, ’tis Henry Marsh!’ 

She drew her breath with difficulty at this unexpected and dreadful 
discovery, and then with a presence of mind, and womanly feeling 
proving the goodness of her heart cried out, loudly— 

‘« Stop where you are, Jane, don’t come out of the room. Mr. Gould- 
ing and I can manage very well without you. You're not used to these 
things, my poor child, so stay where you are, I tell ’e.” 

ouldiig now joined her, he opened the Gaberdine, for so is a 
Carter’s frock designated in Kent, and placing his hand over the region 
of the heart, was glad to find that it still pulsated, though but feebly. 

‘“‘ Just sprinkle some water over his face, and pour a little into his 
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mouth, ma’am. I should be sorry that he died at my hands, though 
he richly deserves it.”’ ? 

The Cook followed his instructions, and shortly a deep drawn sigh 
gave evidence of returning animation. Before the wounded man could 
awake to perfect consciousness, Hannah whispered to the soldier, 

‘* Don’t breathe a syllable of what I’m going to say, to that poor 
girl, but this young man is our footman, and her sweetheart; what 
Devil tempted him to turn robber, I can’t for the soul o’ me guess. As 
soon as we can, we'll put him into his own bed, and perhaps you’d have 
the goodness to go for a Doctor ?” 

‘“* A Magistrate would be best, I should say, but you women are al- 
ways merciful even to the bad. Where could | find one?” 

** As soon as ever it’s light enough, for I hear the wind has sprung 
up, and I dare say the fog has quite cleared, you shall have particular 
directions, and I hope and trust you won’t refuse to go on to London 
as fast as possible, and tell Master what has happened. He ought to 
bless the hour that brought you to his door, I’m sure; I do with all my 
heart and soul! Now you and me can lift this wretched boy into bed.” 

They did so. Cook ran down to the kitchen and speedily returned 
with vinegar, Friar’s Balsam, and some linen rags. Goulding, who 
was more practised in the art of Surgery, drest, to the best of his skill, 
the ugly wounds his own hand had inflicted ; a deep cut, made by the 
edge of the poker on the back of the neck, still welled forth blood ; 
two other severe contusions were also visible, but the Friar’s Balsam 
“to the parts affected,” and a bath of vinegar and water to the face: 
and temples, appeared to afford much relief to the wounded man. 

These various doings necessarily occupied some time, and the first 
dawn of dim twilight became visible through the window. The baffled’ 
robber lay perfectly still, now and then a heavy sigh escaped, and a low 
murmuring, as though he vainly endeavoured to speak, but it was per- 
fectly evident that he was rendered so thoroughly hors de combat that 
Hannah was now only anxious for Goulding’s departure for London, 
calling on the Surgeon in his way. 

‘Mr. Thornton’s town house is in Lombard Street, he is a Banker; 
when you get there you ask to see him, don’t tell your business to any 
body else. The Dover coaches will be passing soon, and you won't be 
long getting up to town by one o’them. You can have any money 
you want from me. Don’t be angry at my freedom. Now, if you 
happen to reach Lombard Street before Master’s up, though he’s a 
very early gentleman, I should say you can’t do better than go down 
the court, just opposite his house, to the Lamb and Flag public house, 
tis kept by the good people that have been father and mother to me, 
even so far as that I go by their name, for being left so young without 
a soul to claim me, I hardly feel I have any right to my own.” 

Doubtless Cook would have been still more communicative, but at 
this moment Jane’s voice was heard, calling, 

“‘ Hannah, what are you about? Not trying to bring the Robber to 
life again, are you?” 

“¢ T’ll come t’ye directly, child, only I’ve just persuaded Mr. Gould- 
ing to go to London, and let Master know all about this terrible busi- 
ness, and our good friend is nearly ready.” 
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What, and leave us in the house with a dead, or a dying man? 
Perhaps his companion may come back—” 

‘* The Doctor will be here in a minute or two, and then I[’ll take his 
advice about sending for a Constable to keep guard, or a Justice 0’ 
Peace, so make your mind easy, and just stay quiet in your own 
room. Why don’t ’e lay down a bit? ’twill do’e good, I’m sure.” 

Then turning to the Soldier, she continued— 

‘* Why bless my stars I didn’t notice your fine shining piece of 
silver and red riband last night.” 

‘* For this reason, ma’am, when I found that I had lost my track, I 
slipt it inside my jacket, through this slit in the cloth here, in case any 
Gipsey or tramper might have taken a fancy to it, and given me the 
trouble of defending it, for ’tisn’t a thing I’d lose easily, that I will 
say. But now I’m going to wait on a Grandee like, I shall show my 
colours, and sport my Waterloo medal in course.” 

Hannah as they descended the stairs described the residence of the 
Surgeon, which stood on the high road. When they reached the 
Hall, to their inexpressible satisfaction they perceived a large crate, 
filled with plate and other valuables, standing close to the back door. 

‘‘ The runaway scoundrel then left his booty behind him,” re- 
marked Goulding, with a smile of joy. 

** Oh this is rare good luck! I vow I'll have ’em all put back in 
their proper places, before Mr. Thornton comes down.” 

‘** Don't touch ’em for your life, ma’am; let every single thing re- 
main just as it is, till you get further orders. I dare say your master 
will send down a Bow Street Officer to examine the premises, and take 
charge of Young Hopeful above stairs. Well, I declare though ’tis 
rather darkish, the morning looks fine, so I wish you Good bye, and 
I hope and trust to see you again one of these days, but I shall never 
forget you, as long as I live.” 

And as he spoke he cordially shook both the hands of the worthy 
creature he addressed. 

Off trudged the Soldier ;—after a mile’s walk he reached the resi- 
dence of the Surgeon, a light burning behind a glass globe full of 
crimson liquid placed over the door, plainly indicating it. He stated 
his business briefly, but did not forget to caution the Professional man 
to keep his knowledge of the identity of his patient from the uncon- 
scious Jane. As he passed through Welling a Canterbury coach over- 
took him, he mounted to the outside, and soon after seven o’clock 
arrived in Gracechurch Street. ! 

Remembering the hint given him as regarded the Lamb and Flag, 
he first took a survey of the Banker’s house, and satisfying himself by 
the undrawn window blinds that Mr. Thornton was not yet: stirring, 
he proceeded down the Court, for the purpose of obtaining breakfast, 
from the adopted parents of his friend Hannah. 

Goulding expressed his desire to have a basin of tea, &c., and the 
Landlord advancing, assured him that he should be served with the 
best his house afforded— 

‘“‘ For you see, Comrade,” he added, ‘ although I am a Publican 
now, I wore a red coat all my young days, and served the King both 
in the West and East Indies.” , 
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He sat down whilst his guest partook of the substantial breakfast 
placed before him, and our Soldier took an early opportunity of men- 
tioning his acquaintance with Hannah. 

‘‘ Then you know about as good a young woman as ever wore a 

etticoat; she’s all but my daughter. I was coming home from 
Madras when her poor mother died, she was the widow of a man I 
knew well and respected according/y, Serjeant-Major Holtham,” 

“* Holtham ?”” demanded the Soldier eagerly, ‘‘ that’s very strange ! 
Did you ever hear the mother’s maiden name ?”’ 

‘To be sure I did, why I’ve got their marriage lines up stairs in my 
chest o’ drawers,—her name, as a single woman, was Goulding.” 

“« My own and only sister by the Heavens above us! Then that 
dear soul as saved my life last night, was neither more nor less than 
my flesh and blood niece !” 

This discovery warmed the old man’s heart, and he related to his 
new acquaintance the strange events of the preceding night, still 
keeping his own counsel as regarded the wounded Henry. 

By the time he had concluded his narrative, which had been listened 
to with vast attention by Sanderson, he saw that the hour had arrived 
when he might expect to see the Banker, and accordingly expressed a 
wish to settle his score. 

“* Not a penny from an old brother Soldier will I take. I hope as 
soon as ever you've passed the Board you'll find your way to the Lamb 
and Flag, and then we'll talk about matters together, over something 
a trifle stronger than tea.’ 

Goulding took his leave, and made his way to the Banker's, in- 
quiring if Mr. Thornton was yet visible, of a porter who was sweeping 
down the steps,—he was told that the gentleman he sought was at 
breakfast, and seldom allowed any body to disturb him at that meal. 

‘¢ But I must see his honor,” said the Soldier, with a determined 
air, ‘‘mine’s a matter of life and death, besides property of great 
value.” 

“Then I'll call Mr. Fitzgerald the Butler, and you can say your 
say to him, ’tis no affair o’ mine.’ 

In a brief space the Butler made his appearance, a tall, respectable 
looking man, but apparently in delicate health, as his complexion 
which at first was ruddy enough, became deadly pale of a sudden, 
and soon after assumed a tint of deeper crimson than before. 

‘* What is your business?” he demanded with a pompous air, and 
in accents bespeaking him a native of Ireland. 

‘“¢ My business is with your Master,”’ coolly replied Goulding. 

‘* You'll not see him, Sir,” was somewhat bitterly remarked. “ Mr. 
Thornton has other matters to mind than be bothered with any 
common soldiers.” 

‘¢ 1 am a common soldier, Mr. Butler, but I’m an honest man, and 
see your Master I will, whether you like it or no. I’ve something of 
consequence to state to him, which I might have first mentioned to 
you, if you had known how to behave yourself civilly, but when, I 
suppose, I say that the house on Bexley Heath was robbed last night, 
and that one of the thieves is dead by this time, under his own 
roof,—you’ll take the trouble to let Mr. Thornton know ag much,” 
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“« Dead! did you say?” demanded Fitzgerald in an anxious and 
hurried manner. 

‘« By this time he must be so, he has never opened his lips since he 
got a knock o’ the head; nor do I think he’ll ever speak again.” 

‘‘ So much the better!” observed the Butler, ‘‘ such rascals are 
best out of the way.” 

At this moment Mr. Thornton’s bell rang, and Fitzgerald knowing 
it to be a signal for his attendance, left Goulding without saying whe- 
ther or not he meant to inform his master that an audience was 
requested of him. 

After receiving the directions Mr. Thornton had to give, Fitzgerald 
thus spoke,— 

‘‘ There’s a man below, Sir, a mighty suspicious looking old vaga- 
bond, that has got hold of a cock and a bull story about an attempt to 
break into the house at Bexley. I think, with your leave, I had 
better give him in charge, and go down myself to ascertain if there’s 
a word of truth in what the fellow says.” 

‘“¢ Who is the person who has brought this information ?” 

‘* He has on a Soldier’s jacket, but such things are often worn as 
disguises. He’s about as ill-looking an old rascal as ever I seen.” 

‘“* Well, ascertain the rights of the matter, and do as you e 

But just as Mr. Thornton was about to assent to his Butler’s 
arrangements in the affair, a Footman entered presenting on a salver 
a Waterloo medal and riband, saying, with a smile on his face— 

‘“‘ If you please, Sir, the man below told me he had no card to 
send up, and hoped you’d be good enough to look at this, as it bears 
his name.” 

The Banker, amused at this Novelty in the rules of Etiquette, 
glanced at the rim, on which ‘‘ Georce GouLpinc, —tTH REGIMENT” 
was engraved, and desired the Footman to show the Soldier up stairs 
immediatel y— 


‘* Stay in the room, Fitzgerald, and then we shall both hear the 
particulars.” 

Goulding was ushered in, The moment he appeared Mr. Thornton 
was struck with his fine, handsome, manly and weather beaten counte- 
nance, so widely different from the description of physiognomy 
afforded him by his servant. 

Touching his cap with a military salute, and standing as upright as 
though on parade, our Soldier at once began,— 

‘‘ | beg pardon, your honour, for sending you my name after that 
fashion, but your man there,” pointing to Fitzgerald, who again had 
become pale as death—“ he refused to let me have speech with you, 
and my business was no trifling matter.” 

‘“* Sit down, my fine old fellow,” said Mr. Thornton, in a voice of 
great kindness, ‘¢ and let me hear what you have to say. Fitzgerald, 
place a chair for — the ‘ ill-looking vagabond,’”’ and these latter 
words were spoken so as not to reach the Soldier’s ear, but they had 
the effect of bringing back the peony hue to the face of the person 
addressed. 

Goulding in as few words as possible recounted the circumstances 


attending his admission to the Banker’s country house : at this part of 
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his narrative Mf. Thornton frowned, and gave other evidence of his 
displeasure. : 

‘¢ But, your honour, if you will hear me out, I think instead of 
being angry with the poor girls, one of whom is my own sister’s child” 
—and he thought there was no harm in mentioning this fact, though 
his relationship was to this moment unknown to Hannah—“ you'll 
have reason, Sir, to think that they acted under Providence to save 
your property.” 

He proceeded to state what had occurred up to the moment when 
he learnt that another beside the one he had knocked down was in 
the house. 

‘¢ T snatched a pistol out of the fellow’s hand and hurried down 
stairs: a tall man, hearing my step came out of the Plate closet, hold- 
ing a crimson leather case. | called on him to ‘ Surrender ;’ he thrust 
what he had in his hand under his frock, and fled towards the back 
door. Hoping to bring him down, I let fly, but he was too nimble for 
me, and made his escape.” 

‘¢ Then you couldn’t swear to the person, if you saw him again ?” 
interrupted the Butler. 

‘* Be silent !’’ said his master, angrily, ‘ let the Soldier proceed.” 

‘* Why no, perhaps not, because the scoundrel had taken care to 
hide his face, and as to his figure—there are so many just the same 
size and height—” and he surveyed Fitzgerald from head to foot. 
‘** But, Sir,”’ he continued, ‘ the worst part of the story is to come; 
the man I floored was young Henry Marsh, your footman. He has 


been dumb ever since, but 1 sent your Doctor to him, and perhaps he [ 


may recover enough to say who was his partner in iniquity. And 


now, your honour, I’ve a bit o’ good news for you; excepting the 
little case I saw the rascal carry off, I’ve reason to believe that all 
your plate is quite safe. I told Hannah not to move an article till you 
came.” 

“ T’'ll soon see if it’s all right, Sir, when I get there, and hope to 
bring you back word that it is so,” remarked the Butler. 

‘* T shall go myself, and without loss of time,”’ observed Mr. Thorn- 
ton; touching the bell-handle he desired the servant who entered to 
order four posters to be put to the travelling carriage immediately. 
He next dispatched a note to the Mansion House, and in the course 
of a few minutes Meyrick, an intelligent Police Officer, waited on him. 
Mr. Thornton requested him to step into an ante-room with the Sol- 
dier, and learn as many particulars as possible. Then turning to the 
Butler added,— 

‘“< Fitzgerald, you must get ready to go with me. I shall start im- 

* mediately. Wrap yourself ’ well, for you appear as though suffer- 
ing from cold or fever, your cheek has an unnatural flush upon it, I 
don’t like to see.” 

The carriage drove to the door. Meyrick observed to the Banker, 
‘¢ We shall soon make it all right, Sir; if there’s life left in Mr. Marsh 
when I get to his side, I'll pump the truth out of him you may de- 
pend. But this old boy says he must be at Chelsea to-morrow morn- 
ing early. We can’t do well without him, Sir, down yonder.” 

‘« T will take care that you are in London in good time this evening,” 
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said Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ you shall have a bed here, and‘your breakfast 
before starting to-morrow.” 

‘* Well, that’s settled,” observed Meyrick, ‘‘ so as I should wish to 
have a little more confabulation with him, if you please he and I’ll sit 
together on the Dickey.” 

“¢ You'll be warmer on the hind seat, Fitzgerald, so let it be so.” 

Mr. Thornton stepped into his post chariot, the civil Officer and the 
Military private in front of him, whilst the Butler, in occupying the 
rear, consoled himself with the idea that his personal dignity was not 
insulted by being brought into contact with beings so far below him— 
in his own estimation. 

On reaching the first turnpike, Meyrick got down, and, as soon as 
Fitzgerald had paid the toll, took the man on one side, saying— 

“* Queer weather last night! any thing particular happened in the 
Fog? You may speak out, it won’t hurt any friends of yours.” 

‘* Nothink wery purtickler, wery little traffick,—about haf arter von 
a chay cart vent through, down the road, vith two chaps in smock 
frocks— Doctors, I raather think, goin’ arter a Otomy; for tween three 
and four the same chay com’d back vith honly von on ’em in it; he 
vas in black, and the brown ’os was nearly vite, all covered over vith 
lather like, as though they’d been arter the bone stealer, and he vas 
’bliged to vip his hanimal into a gallop to get out o’ the vay of his 
purshuhers.” 

‘“¢ Thank ye,” said Meyrick ; ‘‘ All right!” 

And away they went. He descended at every gate, and the infor- 
mation obtained was of the same character, only differing as to hours. 
Between Deptford and the scene of the last night’s depredation, no 
turnpike existed, which he was vexed at perceiving, having, as he 
imagined, a clue likely to unravel the mystery. 

They had proceeded between Welling and the Heath, when Fitz- 
gerald called out to those in front to stop the carriage. The  post- 
boys pulled up. 

“‘ What’s the matter ?’’ demanded Meyrick. 

‘“‘T am so ill, I can go no further; just say so to Mr. Thornton, and 
beg him to give me leave to get some assistance here.” 

Meyrick was speedily at the window of the carriage; what he said 
to its occupant, or the reply, did not reach those outside, but on re- 
gaining his seat, he said to the Butler,— 

“* You’re to go on with us, tis not much more than a mile farther, 
and then you can take something to do you good.” 

‘I’m a dead man!” exclaimed the Butler, and sank back in his 
seat. 

Mr. Thornton’s next neighbour was a gentleman in the Commission 
of the Peace, accordingly the carriage was driven first to his door. 
Mr. Rochfort was at home, and most willingly acceded to the request 
that he would assist in the investigation about to take place, he accor- 
dingly accompanied the Banker to his residence. 

Fitzgerald got down from the carriage with great apparent difficulty, 
and begged his master’s permission to retire to his own room directly 
his indisposition having increased. 
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‘‘ No, no,” said Meyrick, ‘‘ you’ll be wanted ;” and he laid a 
strong emphasis upon the last word. ‘‘ You mustn’t think of going 
any where out of my sight, ’cause we shall have to make the search 
together.” 

Leaving the outside passengers in the library, Mr. Thornton and the 
Magistrate proceeded up stairs; he found the Surgeon with the 
wounded man, occupied in applying strong stimulants to his nos- 
trils. 

‘¢ Ah! my dear Sir,” observed the Doctor, ‘‘ you have arrived just in 
time, this wretched boy is going fast; he has spoken but very little, 
and that to the effect that to you he would make ample confession. 
See his eyes open.” 

The Banker sat down on the bedside of his dying servant, who 
evinced a consciousness of his master’s presence by a faint but ghastly 
smile. With much effort, he at last said— 

‘* Will you—can you, Sir—forgive a wretch like me—the dupe and 
victim of a—base—ungrateful g 

And Mr. Thornton took the cold and clammy hand of Henry, and 
by a gentle pressure indicated his forgiveness— 

‘‘Oh God! why did I listen to such wicked counsel—I never should 
have thought of wronging so good a master—but for the evil——” 

And he fell back exhausted with the exertion. Another moment, 
and he might have proclaimed the name of his tempter, but it seemed 
as though further speech was denied the penitent. 

The Surgeon again had recourse to the powerful stimulant.—To 
their surprise Henry, with fearful and convulsive energy, roused him- 
self, so as nearly to sit upright in the bed, and with a voice choking 
with the Death struggle, exclaimed— 

“It was—Fitzgerald !” 

He fell back, and expired. The Justice immediately took notes 
of the dying man’s declaration, and with Mr. Thornton descended to 
the small room behind the library. 

‘¢ My good Sir,” observed Mr. Rochfort, ‘this isa very puzzling 
business. Fitzgerald, you say, is a confidential servant of yours. 
Now, although the affirmation of the dying man goes far to criminate 
him, as the adviser of the late burglarious attempt, I should hesitate 
in committing him, as a principal, without more conclusive evidence. 
An action for false imprisonment is an awkward affair, as I can relate 
to you a striking example—”’ 

A tap at the study door interrupted the speaker. 

‘‘ Ah, Drewry!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, seeing his head clerk, 
«‘ what brings you here?” 

‘<T came as fast as my horse could lay legs to ground, Sir. When 
the Housemaid went to make the beds, she found this case under the 
Butler’s pillow, it has your crest upon it, and thinking it had no busi- 
ness in his possession, I’ve brought it here at once, as the Porter said 
that a Robbery had been committed.” 

‘‘ Ah this is evidence,” remarked the Justice, ‘‘ that is if you are 


ready to make affidavit that the casket is your property, and has been 
surreptitiously abducted.” 
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The Banker bowed assent. 

‘“‘T shall make out the committal immediately ; what are the names 
of the accused person ?” 

He was informed. 

‘“‘ Then I shall direct Meyrick to take charge of the body of Samuel 
Fitzgerald, and deliver it into the safe custody of the keeper of His 
Majesty’s Jail at Maidstone.” 

The Officer, before he conveyed his Prisoner away, took a profes- 
sional survey of the various doors that had been forced, and declared 
that none but a person well versed in the use of a Jemmy could have 
done the job in such workmanlike manner. 

This spoke ill for the Butler’s past life, however he was now for- 
tunately overtaken in his guilty career. 7 

Goulding, as soon as he had seen the Prisoner depart, hastened to 
the kitchen, and overwhelmed Hannah with joy at the news of their 
relationship. He learnt with much regret that Jane, in spite all the 
precautions taken by his niece, had ascertained the dreadful fate of 
Henry, and was now in a state bordering on distraction. 

Mr. Rochfort undertook to attend to all the necessary forms re-. 
lating to the Inquest which would be held, and took his leave. 

Mr. Thornton requested the Doctor to pay all possible attention to 
Jane, and with Goulding returned to town. 

We have but a few words to add, the old Soldier received his dis- 
charge, and was granted a pension. The Banker, in proof of his 
sense of the good and faithful services rendered by the veteran to his 
country, as well as to prove how much he valued his conduct under 
very peculiar circumstances, placed him, for the remainder of his life, 
in his establishment at Bexley, well convinced that he could not have 
selected a more trustworthy Guardian. 

The scoundrel Fitzgerald was tried at the Assizes, and paid the 
forfeit of his life upon Penenden Heath—a striking example of 
MisPLAcED CONFIDENCE. , 





EPIGRAM. 
BY ANDREW WINTER. 


My love and I close side by side, 

One day did wander by a tide; 

And then upon the calm blue stream 
Two stars did sudden float and gleam, 
As dazzling bright and unalloyed 

As those above in heaven’s blue void ; 
Think not they mocked those on high, 
When she looked not those stars did die. 
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STRAY PAGES FROM A TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL. 


BY MAJOR ROCHFORT SCOTT. 





No. 2.—A TOUR THROUGH THE KESROUAN—(continued). 


Tue day following that on which I had paid my visit to the Emir 
Haida, I received an invitation to dine with His Highness, to meet the 
French and Sardinian Consuls from Beyrout. It was announced to be 
a kind of féte champétre, at the source of a crystal stream that rises in 
a beautifully wooded ravine close under Mar Elias. I had, however, 
made arrangements to ride to Zachle and declined the Emir’s invita- 
tion, which I afterwards regretted, circumstances having occurred that 
prevented my carrying into effect the journey I had projected. On 
returning that day from my evening’s ride, I was surprised by the 
unusual sight of two well-dressed ladies, attended by the Superiors of 
the rival Convents and several good-looking young monks, enjoying the 
cool sun-set breeze on the terraced roof of the Convent; and learning 
that they were the Emiress and her daughter, I, of course, begged 
permission to have the honour of waiting upon them; a request which 
was most readily granted. I found them very agreeable lady-like 
persons, and far better informed than I had the least conception any 
Syrian lady—even though a princess—could be. They spoke with a 
warmth that evidently was not affected, of the debt of gratitude they 
owed to England for’restoring to them what they valued most upon 
earth; and there could be no doubt they meant their husbands, since 
the vindictive old Ex-Emir Beschir had taken care to make away with 
every thing belonging to them that could be converted into piastres. 

Both the princesses wore the singular long silver horn, called 
Tantour ; which protruding about 15 inches from the forehead, supports 
a veil that serves to screen the wearer as well from the sun’s rays as 
from the impertinent gaze of strangers. The high tortoise-shell comb 
and lace mantilla worn by the dark-eyed Dofias of Andalusia, have 
evidently descended from this, more exalted, horn of their Arabian 
ancestors ; though the Spanish ladies, not being by any means so coy 
of exposing their charms as their Syrian cousins, do not make the 
drapery serve the purpose of a screen. To be sure they have less 
reason to leave a field for the imagination. 

Within an hour’s ride of Mar Elias, lying in a North-east direction, 
and situated in a deep ravine, almost unapproachable from the badness 
of the roads, is the ‘‘ Greek-Catholic”” Convent of Mar Hannah 
Schwere (St. John of Schwere) ; an establishment whose fame is spread 
throughout the Lebanon, from the circumstance of its possessing a 
printing press !—I believe the only one in Syria. It is now but little 
used ; indeed, the whole of the monastic establishment bears signs of 
decay; even the solidly built edifice itself being in a ruinous con- 
dition. The monks at first appeared little disposed to admit me, but 
having expressed a firm determination to see the interior of the house, 
the gate, after some parley, was reluctantly opened. The Superior, 
however, to whose room I was fortliwith conducted, proved remarkably 
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civil and communicative; preserved fruits and iced water were imme- 
diately served, pipes and coffee, as a matter of course, followed, and 
as he spoke a little Italian, our conversation was maintained without 
the aid of adragoman. He showed me several editions of the Bible 
in Arabic, and various Lives of Saints in the same language, which 
had been printed and bound at the Convent. They were respectably 
got up, but he admitted that, as regarded the Arabic Bibles, they 
were now imported from Europe at so much cheaper a rate than they 
could be printed at the Convent, that the demand for them had nearly 
ceased. The Brotherhood is numerous, Monks, Printers, and Devils 
inclusive, amounting to 40. The Convent is also reputed to be rich 
in tithes as well as types. The Superior pressed me very earnestly to 
remain some days with him, and on receiving my assurance that it was 
not then in my power to do so, exacted a promise that I would pass a 
week at the Convent during the Autumn, when he said he would ensure 
me some good woodcock and wild boar shooting. Of this promised 
visit he took several opportunities to remind me by persons proceeding 
to Beyrout, but circumstances occurred to prevent my ever paying it. 

Whilst sojourning at Mar Elias, the whole neighbourhood was 
thrown into a state of feverish excitement by the occurrence of an 
event which threatened to involve two influential families in a san- 
guinary feud. . Knives and scimitars had been ground to a sharp edge, 
blunderbusses and ‘ tower-muskets” were kept ready loaded, with a 
double allowance of slugs; ‘‘ big men” with big words had blustered 
at each other, and deadly weapons had even been brandished in the air 
by the adverse parties, with cries of ‘‘ war to the knife.” Conferences, 
protocols, mediations, all the most approved modes of settling a dis- 
puted point, had been tried in vain; both parties refused to concede ; 
the casus belli was clearly established; and here were two powerful 
clans about to rush headlong into a fearful struggle, for a simple, 
everyday matter, which, in our more civilized land, would have been 
quietly settled by an action at law, to recover damages for a breach of 
promise of marriage! The case was this; a young and beautiful girl 
of a Beckfeian family, had, in her infancy, been contracted to a youth 
of the village of Beit Shebab. According to the custom of the country, 
the betrothed pair had been carefully kept apart until they were of an 
age to marry; but, unluckily, during this long period of procrasti- 
nation, the too-susceptible damsel, regardless of the contract entered 
into for her when at a tender age, had, on reaching years of indis- 
cretion, conceived a tendresse for a handsome young cousin, who, 
from his youth up, had been in the habit of assisting her in the pleasing 
labours of the mulberry grove and silk-loom; and when called upon 
to give her hand at the altar to him to whom it had been plighted, the 
candid maiden replied that she would not be guilty of a sin which, in 
her eyes, was far greater than that of breaking the faith she had never 
given; namely, that of wedding one to whom she could not give her 
heart,—and she freely confessed, that whilst spinning silken threads 
from her papa’s cocoons, she had become bound, heart and soul, to 
her mamma’s brother’s son by a ligature, which, though of a softer, 
was of a far more binding nature, wove by the hands of the wayward, 
blindfold, little God of Love. The case now stood, Cupid versus 
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Cupidity ; for the young lady was the heir presumptive to no end of 
mulberry trees; but Jealousy and mortified Vanity were retained 
as special counsel to conduct the prosecution, and the trial by battle 
was strongly urged by those prejudiced pleaders, as the most likely to 
lead to a favourable result. 

Both parties had, however, in the first instance, claimed the inter- 
ference of the Church; one contending, that the contract of marriage 
had been made under its holy guarantee ; the other submitting that it 
would be a ‘deadly sin” to swear at the altar to do what was im- 

ossible. The European Consuls had Itkewise been appealed to, to 
mtercede: but, as I have before stated, all attempts at composition 
had proved fruitless; there was no possibility of devising any mezzo 
termine, whereby the dispute of these modern Capuletti and Montecchi 
could be satisfactorily arranged ; and the stronger party, namely, that 
of the jilted swain, waited only the arrival of the contract day, to 
proceed to Beckfeia in battle array, and force the faithless damsel from 
her lover’s arms. 

I did not remain Jong enough at Mar Elias to witness the dénoue- 
ment of this affair; but | learnt afterwards that, at the instigation of 
the Emir Haida, so at least it was said, the Church was at length in- 
duced to interfere, and had issued its dread mandate, threatening with 
anathema the parents and friends of the damsel if they persisted in 
abetting her in her wicked attempt to back out of the sacred engage- 
ment by which she had become bound. On the promulgation of this 
bull, the upraised weapons of the adverse parties fell from their hands 
like those of Whiskerandos and the two uncles when called upon ‘ in 
the Queen’s name”’ ‘‘ to keep the peace;” and the youth took to his 
home a bride, who, without mincing the matter, had told him she loved 
another better than himself. How strange it is that people will com- 
mit such acts of folly! but the flesh is weak, and the maiden was rich 
and ‘‘ fair to look upon.” 

Tempted by the invigorating temperature of the mountains, my two 
agreeable countrymen and fellow guests at the Convent willingly ac- 
ceded to my proposal of making an exploring excursion to the summit 
of Djibel Sanin ; one of the loftiest peaks of the Lebanon range. We 
set out accordingly on the morning of the 17th of August, carrying a 
tent with us, and accompanied by a mule laden with provisions for 
ourselves and cattle. 

On quitting the Convent, we ascended rapidly for about ten minutes 
through a wood of tall pines; on emerging from which we found our- 
selves on the broad summit of a lofty mountain chain, and in the midst 
of vineyards, Edging now away to the East, we soon cut in upon the 
road from Beyrout to Zachle, and striking into it, continued along the 
crest of the ridge, which is a continuation of that of Brumanah, and 
here becomes again so very narrow, that from the road we looked com- 
pletely into the wide, fertile valleys which spread out on either side of 
it. On the steep declivity of that on our left hand, lay the populous 
village of Schwere; and in the very bottom of the valley, but some 
miles further removed from us, could be seen the Convent of Mar 
Hannah. In that on our right hand wasthe village of Mitain, situated 
on the top of a comparatively low, but rock-bound, peninsulated hill, 
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of very difficult access, and crowned with brilliant verdure ; beyond, 
on the cragged side of Djibel Keniseh, could be descried the white 
houses of the Druse villages of Karnail and Ferserowan. 

An hour’s riding, descending gradually during the last mile, brought 
us to a khan and chapel, belonging to the village of El Merouge; the 
rest of the place, which consists principally of detached houses, em- 
bosomed in groves of fig and other fruit trees, lies a little removed from 
the road, on the right hand. In front of the khan stand some re- 
markably fine ilex trees, forming a clump which is a conspicuous ob- 
ject from almost all parts of the country, as well from the size of the 
trees composing it,as from the contrast their dark foliage offers to the 
bright green of the circumjacent vineyards and mulberry plantations. 
Their shade affords an agreeable resting-place ; and the wine produced 
in the neighbourhood is not unworthy of notice, being a good, whole- 
some, fruity liquor, which will take a license with no one, whether 
drunk on or off the premises. 

On leaving El Merouge our road wound up the side of a rough 
limestone mountain, whereof the horizontally disposed strata are so 
singularly worn, as to have the semblance of rude, unfinished, or de- 
cayed pyramids, obelisks, towers, arches, &c. Where such like 
geological fantasies prevail, the road is invariably bad; but in less 
than half an hour we gladly quitted the Zachle road, taking a path- 
way which, striking off to the left, soon brought us to a more 
practicable country. The road henceforth wound round the North 
side of the mountain we had been ascending since quitting El Me- 
rouge, which now rose to a considerable height above us, whilst a 
deep valley, bound by cliffs presenting a perpendicular fall of several 
hundred feet, was on our left. After proceeding in this way for a 
couple of miles, a dark chasm presented itself on our right hand, 
into which, after rain, a roaring torrent discharges itself, falling, at 
one leap, a depth of 300 or 400 feet, and issuing impetuously 
from its subterranean confinement into the Wadi Sanin on the left of 
the road. 

On a wide, flat terrace on the opposite side of this singularly wild 
and rocky valley, we now perceived the populous Christian village of 
Beskinta, containing ten churches—two Greek and seven Maronite, 
and one Roman Catholic—a population of 2,000 souls, and a host of 
Emirs and Scheicks. The village appears to be quite inaccessible, 
being bounded by perpendicular walls of rock, both above and below. 
The soil of the slope whereon it stands is full of iron, and, judging from 
the luxuriance of the gardens and orchards, must be very fertile. 

Continuing our route for some time along the North side of the 
mountain—the country now becoming more open and partially under 
cultivation—we at length crossed the valley at no great distance from 
its head, and ascending a rocky eminence, reached a small public house 
or khan, situated on a well-beaten road which leads from Djeuni, 
Ghazir, Djebail, &c., over the Lebanon to Zachle. 

_ Here, on a green springy sward, by the side of an icy-cold stream, 
we pitched our tent, tethering our horses on the opposite bank of the 
brook, where a tempting feast of aromatic and succulent fodder was 
spread out before them; the rich vegetation extending to the foot of 
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the bare, lofty ridge of Sanin, which rose as a wall, to the height of 
3,000 feet, immediately above us. Below, lay the wide and singularly 
romantic valley along which we had been travelling during the day; 
the sea and Beyrout being in the distance. 

It was a subject of congratulation to us during the night, that we 
had not carried into execution the plan we had originally projected, 
of pitching our tent on the summit of Lebanon, for even here, some 
thousands of feet below, we were so cold as to find four persons in a 
bell tent, each provided with a cloak and blanket, by no means too 
largeaparty. Nevertheless, the cold, on the present occasion, was far 
less severe than I founa it some weeks afterwards on this very same 
spot, when, during the night, the thermometer inside our tent fell to 45° 
(Fahrenheit), and on being plunged into the cold stream outside, sunk 
immediately down to 42°: and although this is a degree of cold which 
your Polar bear, or Iceland boor would melt under, yet it is suffi- 
ciently pinching to such as have been chained to the coast of Syria 
during the summer; where, night or day, and for several successive 
months, the thermometer seldom falls much below 80°. Our poor 
horses, which, in the absence of all shelter, had been picketed near 
our fires during the night, afforded ample proof of this, for in the 
morning their coats were ‘ staring” like an angered cat’s, and they 
were shaking from head to foot. 

The little Khan of Sanin is abandoned by its proprietor as soon as 
the winter sets in; this passage over the Lebanon being one of the 
first which thé snow renders impassable. On the present occasion it 
afforded us fowls, eggs, wine, barley for our cattle, and a shelter for 
our servants, and the landlord undertook to have a guide ready for us 
by daybreak. 

The morning promised most favourably for our projected ramble. 
Fleecy mists, looking like rolls of carded weol, floated heavily over 
the deep-sunk ravines beneath our encampment, but the summit of 
the lofty ridge above us was perfectly cloudless: a gilded edging of 
glittering sunshine defined the jagged crest of the rude mountain, but 
its precipitous face, towards us, was in dark, deep shade, and its 
broad shadow was cast over nearly the whole surface of the country 
stretching towards the Mediterranean. 

Gradually, as the shadow of the huge mountain contracted with 
the sun’s increasing altitude, the fleecy covering spread over the 
valleys began to roll off to the westward, resembling, as they moved 
along, the monster billows of the ocean on the subsiding of a storm, 
and soon afterwards not a cloud was to be seen. 

We had intended to set out at dawn, in order to take advantage of 
the shelter from the sun’s rays afforded by the precipitous western side 
of the mountain, but the guide engaged for us by the old Silenus of 
the Khan, declared, when on the point of starting, that he knew no- 
thing of the road by which we wished to descend the mountain to 
Fakrah, and would only undertake to guide us to the top. This was 
evidently a plan concocted between himself and the old Khan-keeper, 
who, thinking us far too good customers to be parted with on so slight 
an acquaintance, hoped to constrain us to leave our tent standing, to 
return to as a sleeping place; for the guide had distinctly stated over- 
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night that he knew every pathway over the mountain, and that one by 
which we wished to descend to Fakrah particularly well. 1 therefore took 
the liberty of dismissing him very summarily, and he went off bellowing 
lustily; though far more for the loss of backschish consequent to the 
failure of his plan, than for that of his stick, broken over his back. 

The old Khan-keeper not liking this method of laying down the law,— 
particularly as his exorbitant bill, though delivered, had not yet been 
paid,—took alarm, and coming forward with obsequious servility, de- 
clared I had served the lying rascal rightly, for that the fellow knew 
the road perfectly well, and only wanted to be paid beforehand ; and 
he then offered to go himself as our guide if we would but mount him. 
To do that was out of the question, but I told him he should certainly 
go on foot, bongré, malgré, if he did not instantly find a substitute. 
The old man, thus driven into a corner, hailed a goatherd who was 
tending his flock on the mountain’s side, bidding him come down to do 
guide to some English travellers, who would pay him handsomely for 
his trouble. The talismanic word, backschish, soon brought him to 
our level, notwithstanding the prolonged echoes of our dismissed guide’s 
wailings, and matters were soon arranged between us. Before depart- 
ing, however, mine host, finding that no remonstrance was made against 
the exorbitance of his bill, dismissing all scruples of conscience, said 
he had left it to our generosity to remunerate him for the trouble he 
had had in procuring us a guide; joining heartily,—after a moment’s 
pause, devoted to the examination of our countenances—in the peal 
of laughter with which we recetved this final attempt at ‘‘ @ do.”’ 

At length we set cut, taking the road to Zachle, which ascends gra- 
dually towards a pass that connects a large isolated mountain, called 
Djebel Membough, with the great Lebanon chain ; but ere reaching the 
ae we struck into a path which, inclining rather more to the North, 
eads direct to Balbec, traversing a more elevated portion of the moun- 
tain ridge. This road, liowever, we likewise quitted after having fol- 
lowed it about a mile, again striking off to the left, and proceeding by 
a track where our guide’s services became of value, as it is crossed in 
all directions by other equally well beaten goat-paths. The ascent 
now becomes extremely abrupt, being a succession of zigzags, worn by 
the herds along the narrow crest of a rocky ledge, in their way toa 
loftier pasturage. 

The character of the mountain is here very remarkable; to the 
West, (i. e. on our left hand,) it falls precipitously, presenting towards 
the sea a stupendous wall of white cliffs, which is often seen from 
vessels steering for Beyrout, long before the land along the coast, 
though bold enough and so much nearer, can be discerned. On the 
opposite side, a most wild, rocky, and broken country extends for some 
considerable distance ; the surface of which is curiously mammillated, 
presenting successively deep bowls or pits, and rude conical mounds. 
After for some time threading our way by a rough, stony track 
amongst these indentations,—the pits being partly filled with snow as 
we drew near the summit of the mountain,—we suddenly found our- 
selves on the brink of the before-mentioned precipice, and immediately 
over the little khan in the vicinity of which we had passed the previous 
night. Our path was now cut along the face of the rock; which, 
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viewed from below, seems quite perpendicular; it was dangerous 
travelling, however, the pathway being very narrow, and. composed 
mostly of loose round stones; any one of which that chanced to be 
displaced by our horses’ feet, rolled down to the very bottom of the 
mountain, and a false step would have rolled us down just as easily. 
Above us, the cliffs rose perpendicularly to the height of several hundred 
feet. In a few minutes we reached a break in the crest of the ridge, 
and having found a sheltered spot, we unloaded our sumpter mule, and 
directed the servants to prepare breakfast whilst we scrambled up the 
yet more elevated peaks which serrate the summit of the range. 

The part of the chain we had now reached, is that which from 
the sea, and likewise from Beyrout, appears to have a square or 
table summit, though, as we now found, the top of the mountain is 
extremely rugged and uneven. Indeed, the character of the moun- 
tain, in reality, altogether differed materially from what I had been led 
to expect ; for I had read of vast plains on the summit, covered with 
pasture, which, in summer, afforded subsistence to countless herds of 
sheep and cattle, whereas, excepting the wilderness of Engeddi, a 
more wild and sterile tract of country I never beheld. Even a goat 
would have found but scanty living; for the only thing bearing the 
semblance of vegetation was a kind of dwarf heather, but so dry and 
crisp as to appear nearly as devoid of nutriment as the rude blocks of 
limestone amongst which its roots managed to find a hold. 

In the view also I was much disappointed, for, from the peak to 
which we first clambered, the prospect was altogether confined to the 
country lying at the western foot of the mountain, which, spread out 
like.a map to us, did not look so well as when viewed in detached 
portions, and from the less elevated points amongst its own pine 
woods and vineyards. Of the Bekaa—lying on the eastern side of the 
mountain range—we could see nothing ; cone after cone of the rough, 
disjointed rocks, rising along the summit in that direction, to impede 
the view; and it required nearly an hour’s scrambling amongst these 
rugged peaks and their intervening pits, ere we could catch a glimpse 
of the wide, fruitful valley watered by the Leontes, and discern the 
massive walls of the ruins of Balbec, rising in the midst of the far 
distant plain. 

Having despatched our tea, toast, eggs, and ham,—the first flesh of 
the unclean beast that, probably, was ever masticated by human 
teeth on the summit of Lebanon,—we continued our journey, follow- 
ing a track that led in a North-west direction along the crest of the 
mountain. After proceeding in this way during the space of an hour— 
our progress being unavoidably very slow—we arrived at a point where 
the principal ridge bends round to the westward, becoming a mere 
narrow spine, and detaching itself from the mass, or main body of the 
mountain chain. Continuing our way along the crest of this narrow, 
elevated ridge, in half an hour we reached the summit of a truncated 
conical peak, on which were strewed several large blocks of hewn 
stone. Pointing to these, our guide announced that we had arrived 
at the desired goal. We asked what he meant. ‘‘ The treasure lies 
buried beneath those stones,” he replied; which accounted for his 
oft-repeated inquiry during the morning, ‘‘ with what we proposed 
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to dig, as we had not brought either spades or pickaxes?”” However; 
that the search after this hidden treasure was the whole and sole cause 
of our long and toilsome journey, he became perfectly convinced, on 
my producing a pocket sextant and taking some angles with it. 

Having for some time watched my proceedings with the most pain- 
ful anxiety—shuddering as I committed my observations to paper— 
he at length ventured to ask what was the result of my calculations, 
and appeared grievously disappointed—having made his calculation 
that a considerable portion of the disinterred wealth would come to 
him in the shape of backschish—on my replying, as I gravely replaced 
the instrument in its case, that the man was not yet born who would 
discover the treasure stated to be concealed on that spot. 

On the summit of another, but lower conical peak, situated about 
three quarters of a mile further to the West, are the ruins of a temple, 
of which little more than the foundation now remains, It appears to 
have been on a very small scale, but the blocks of stone of which it 
was built, are large and finely cut. The knoll whereon this ruin 
stands, may be considered the extreme westerly point of the Djibel 
Sanin, as the ground falls rapidly from it towards the sea-coast. Its 
height above the level of the ocean is not more than 8,000 feet, for 
we had been gradually descending for the last half hour. 

The road—if so it deserves to be called—winds down between the 
two peaks in a northerly direction; and in about twenty minutes we 
found ourselves in the bed of a capacious basin, where we crossed a 
tolerably well defined road that courted our acquaintance. Our old 
guide held on his way, however, deaf to all our inquiries concerning 
the road, which now at every step became less easy to trace, from the 
thick brushwood that clothed the rocky undulations which broke the 
surface of the country. At last we reached some patches of corn, 
where all trace of a road was lost, and the old man became quite be- 
wildered, for he was evidently out in his latitude. Much time was 
consumed in seeking for a road; for being in a basin, and the sur- 
rounding country very wild and rugged, all our landmarks were shut 
out from view: at length we found a goat track, and following it, 
scrambling, for the space of an hour, up and down some very rough 
ridges, we reached a pool of water on the side of a well beaten path, 
which proved to be the road from Zachle to Fakrah. From this spot 
to Fakrah is about three miles, the road for the greater part of the 
distance descending the side of a peculiarly rude and jagged moun- 
tain; the rocks of which are disposed in vertical strata, as they are 
often met with in basaltic formations. This part of the road is infi- 
nitely worse to travel over than any of the goat tracks on the summit 
of Sanin. 

The modern village of Fakrah consists of a few mud hovels scattered 
amongst some fig groves, vineyards, and corn-fields; but there are re- 
mains of two ancient edifices—apparently temples—denoting it to have 
been a place of some importance in times past. The situation is singu- 
larly wild and beautiful. The principal ruin stands on the eastern 
slope of a rocky eminence, slightly raised above the level of a wide 

and gently undulated plain, or more properly basin, through the centre 
of which winds a limpid rivulet, called the Nahr Leban—the River of 
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“Milk.” A name the stream has received, rather, I presume, from 
the nourishment it affords the country through which it takes its 
course, than either from the whiteness of its water, or the mountain 
(Djibel Leban), from whose side it issues; since the Lebanon sends 
forth many more copious and equally limpid rivulets. 

Be that as it may, the clear and never-failing Leban, being led off 
in various channels, fertilizes every portion of this smiling vale, which, 
bounded on all sides by lofty mountains faced with rugged precipices, 
seems to refuse an outlet to its benefactor, Winding, however, 
towards the foot of the crag, occupied by the ruined temples, the 
fickle stream, weary of confinement, throws itself into a rocky gorge, 
leaping a precipice several hundred feet in depth, and gaining a 
beautifully wooded ravine, that carries it eventually to the Nahr El 
Kelb. 

The two ruined edifices of Fakrah are very interesting. They are 
both of rectangular form, and built of large blocks of cut stone, dis- 
posed in horizontal courses, and nicely fitted, as in the walls of the 
ancient Pelasgic fortresses, which are yet to be met with in Greece 
and Italy. The upper temple is considerably larger than the other, 
and the walls of the Cella are tolerably perfect, but of the portico only 
the bases of the columns remain in their places, the capitals, shafts, 
&¢c, being broken and scattered about in all directions. It appears 
to have been of the Corinthian order, and built principally of the lime- 
stone of the country; but several fragments of sculptured marble were 
ping about. The portico faces the East, like those of the temples at 

albec. 

We had planned remaining at Fakrah for the night, but having 
ascertained that no provisions could be procured for either ourselves 
or cattle, it became necessary to seek some place which offered more 
resources than figs and water. The village of Meserah, we were told, 
could supply all our wants, and thither accordingly we despatched our 
tent and servants, lingering ourselves amongst the interesting ruins, 
until warned by the lengthening shadows cast by their toppling walls, 
that it was time for us to depart. 

Our road passing between the two piles of ruin, and crossing the 
rocky ledge whereon the principal one is perched, proceeded thence- 
forth along the side of the rough mountain that forms the northern 
boundary of the Wadi Leban. In some places it is extremely bad, 
passing over large flat slabs of polished limestone, on which our horses 
had great difficulty to ‘‘ keep their legs;” at other times keeping 
along the bed of a brawling stream, which, issuing from the mountain’s 
side, is pent up by artificial means, to render it available for the 
irrigation of the vineyards situated lower down the valley. The valley 
itself is beautifully green with the bright foliage of fig, mulberry, and 
other fruit trees; the sombre tints of the frowning precipices that over- 
look it, and the shining cottages with which it is thinly sprinkled, 
giving a varied and picturesque character to the scenery. 

In half an hour we reached a kind of pass, where a road descending 
the opposite side of the ridge, proceeds to Miruba, &c.; our path now 
also began to descend more abruptly than heretofore, and in another 
half hour we reached Meserah. 
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We found our tent pitched on a kind of village green, and a host 
of the natives assembled to receive us. Meserah is a large scattered 
lace, inhabited principally by Maronites, who have three churches in 
it. It contains several ‘ influential” families of Scheicks, and they, 
with their respective retinues, were the persons assembled at our en- 
campment. They urged us very hospitably to take up our abode in 
one of their houses; but the dread of phlebotomy was before us, and 
we excused ourselves on the plea of wishing to take our departure at 
a very early hour on the following morning. Indeed, I was suffering 
with a bad headache, brought on by the heat of the sun, and wished 
to retire to rest; so, with the hope of getting rid of them, we said we 
would pay them a visit after we had had our supper. This produced 
a civil invitation to partake of their evening meal, which compelled me 
to inform them that I was unwell, and wished to have some tea. 
However, they were not to be denied—our society they were deter- 
mined to have; and since we would not come to them, they proposed, 
in the superabundance of their civility, to come to us, and smoke a 
friendly pipe of digestion after our supper. We then ordered pipes, in 
the expectation that the process of digestion—if dependent upon 
smoke—would go on as well before supper as after. But there is 
nothing more difficult to fence off than the importunate civilities of 
those who make them a cloak for some ulterior purpose; and in this 
instance, the puff preliminary only served to make matters worse, by 
prolonging their present visit, without at all shortening that which was 
in store for us. One only chance of evading their pertinacious civility, 
without being positively rude, remained, namely, to despatch our meal 
with all possible haste and go to bed. But, alas! in this hope also 
we were doomed to disappointment; for before we had even finished 
our soup, two huge flagons of wine were sent for our acceptance, ac- 
companied by a message to acquaint us that the donors would wait 
upon us whenever we had finished our repast. It was evidently their 
intention to ‘‘ make a night of it,” and our tent, soon after the 
arrival of the wine, was filled with as ill-looking a set of ruffians as 
could be collected in any Christian country. The drift of their visit 
—apart the drinking and smoking—soon became obvious. They 
wished to ascertain what we English thought of the scheme of tax- 
ation for the Lebanon, which had recently been promulgated by the 
Turkish authorities in Syria. 

As this was a subject on which I had no inclination to touch, I left 
the discussion of it to my companions, offering no remark on the abuse 
heaped on the Turkish government, until pointedly asked whether 
England did not intend to interfere in the matter? Whether, after 
having aided the Syrians to shake off the bondage of Egypt, Eng- 
land intended to stand tamely by to see them trampled under 
foot by the Turks? Whether, in one word, this scheme of taxation 
was not in reality the work of the English? This last accusation I un- 
hesitatingly denied, assuring them, that if they had been led to believe 
such to be the case, their informants were persons who wished to 
plant enmity between us and them. As to interfering, I observed 
that all the English government could do was to advise, and they 
might rest assured we should never recommend an excessive amount 
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of taxation being exacted from a country impoverished by war, as 
the Lebanon had been; but if. our advice was not taken, we could not 
employ compulsion ; that as to going to war with Turkey on account 
of the amount of taxes the Sultan might choose to impose on one of 
its provinces, it was sheer folly to entertain any such notion. 

hey replied to this—seeing I was rather warm on the subject— 
that my observations were perfectly just ; that under ordinary circum- 
stances, interference on the part of a foreign power could not be ex- 
pected, however oppressive the acts of their government might be; 
but their case was not one of every day occurrence, and should be 
viewed differently. The inhabitants of the Lebanon had been induced 
to take up arms to drive Ibrahim Pasha out of the country, under the 
promise of being exempted from all taxation for the space of three 
years; these promises had been repeatedly made to them by 
and and ; and though they placed no reliance on the word 
of any Turkish functionary, yet, backed as it had been by the last- 
mentioned Englishmen—persons duly authorized—they considered 
our country bound to see the compact fulfilled. 

I begged they would not consider me an “authorized person,” nor 
indeed as one even qualified to give an opinion on so delicate a sub- 
ject, but that, according to my judgment, even supposing all they had 
stated was true as regarded the promises made by the English func- 
tionaries they had named, still I very much doubted whether those 
persons had ever been empowered by our government to make such 
promises; and if they were not so empowered, it would be absurd to 
expect that England should be more bound by engagements entered 
into by them, than by any one else who might choose to constitute 
himself a Minister Plenipotentiary. 

England, I added, certainly had conceived she was conferring 
a benefit on the Syrians when she relieved them from the yoke of 
Egypt, but they must be aware that it was the Sultan, our old ally,— 
the sovereign under whose dominion they had expressed an earnest 
desire to return,—that our arms had been employed to assist; and 
England could not therefore compel nor even dictate to the Porte, to 
adopt a new code of laws for the government of its recovered province. 

On further conversation respecting the form of government they were 
desirous to have established in the Lebanon, I found they wished for 
a sort of feudal system—to divide the country into petty principalities 
or scheickdoms; so that every chief of a district might hang his own 
vassal, as he now kills his own mutton, without let or hindrance. 

I observed, that though doubtless it was patriotism that had moved 
them to take up arms, when our troops, acting in concert with those 
of the Sultan, landed in Syria, yet I had been given to understand 
they had received remuneration for the damage done to their property, 
and had also received rewards in proportion to the good service they 
had done against the common enemy. 

‘« Remuneration!” they exclaimed with one voice—‘‘ Remuneration ! 
we have not received a para, although we were the very first who 
joined the allies at Djeuni.”—‘‘ And as for rewards,” said - one, 
pointing to a large, rudely finished gold-cased watch, stuck in the 
belt of one of the parties present, ‘‘ that is the only reward which 
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has been bestowed on any member of our family, though it numbers 
some of the most distinguished scheicks in the whole Lebanon: men 
who signalized themselves in the field of battle, whilst other chiefs 
whom we can name, who skulked away from danger, have received 
sabres, pistols, and other rewards suited to brave men.”—‘‘ We have 
heard, indeed, that is daily expected from Stamboul, 
and is bringing a large sum of money to indemnify those amongst us 
who suffered during the late war. I hope it will be justly distributed, 
which was not the case with that sent beture, since we received no 
part of it, though we suffered more than any others.” I said I had 
heard that the person they named was expected at Beyrout; but that 
I was not aware he was the bearer of any money to distribute amongst 
the inhabitants of the mountain. ‘‘ Then he may as well stay away,” 
rejoined the chief spokesman, ‘‘ for he will find but few friends in the Kes- 
rouan, We love the English, but is not an Englishman 
—so at least we are told, and perhaps you can inform us if such is the 
case.” I replied that I understood was not an Eng- 
lishman born, but that I knew him only by sight. 

They then with one accord accused of being their 
enemy ; and one fellow, the most ill-looking of the gang, and who, from 
his having taken the seat of honour, I had regarded as the great Scheick 
of the party, looking very significantly, and addressing himself to me in a 
kind of under-tone, said, ‘‘ Since is not an Englishman, 
suppose that when travelling through this country, any accident were 
to befal him—for instance —that he should be shot from behind a stone 
wall—would your government take the matter up very seriously ?””— 
The miscreant looked so thorough, cold-blooded an assassin, that I 
fancy the disgust expressed by my looks answered his question before 
I could find breath to assure him that England would visit with the 
severest punishment the perpetration of an act so vile as not even to 
be contemplated as possible by persons professing to be Christians. 
Oh!” he exclaimed—laying his hand deprecatingly upon my arm, 
and endeavouring to look human, ‘‘ Oh! be assured that none of us 
would be guilty of such a crime: I merely supposed that such a 
circumstance might happen in a part of the country where 
is so generally disliked.” 

Our conversation was not prolonged much after this fishing in- 
quiry, as I said that it being my intention to start for Mar Elias at 
a very early hour in the morning, I knew they would excuse our 
expressing a wish to retire to bed. But our acquaintance, with the 
strong development of the organ of destructiveness, said he must 
insist on accompanying us, and furnishing horses if we required fresh 
ones, as the road we purposed taking was bad and very difficult to 
find without a guide; and with this understanding on his part, they 
rose and took leave of us. 

Thanks, probably, to the huge flagons,—the contents of four of which 
were consumed in our over-night symposium—lI saw nothing of my 
promised escort in the morning; but lest the heads of my late bottle 
companions should prove stronger than we gave them credit for being, 























I took the precaution of setting off at break of day, with only one 


attendant, leaving the rest of the party to follow at their leisure ;— 
VOL, XCVI. G . 
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for besides that I did not wish to be again ‘‘ bored”’ by the mer- 
cenary scoundrels, both myself and Dragoman were suffering from the 
effects of the sun of the preceding day, and I wished therefore to get 
back to the cool and shelter of Mar Elias as speedily as possible. 

Our road descended by rapid zig-zags to the bottom of the Wadi 
Leban, and crossing the stream, wound up the opposite side of the 
deep valley equally abruptly, gaining in about an hour a large Roman 
Catholic Convent of Nuns, called Deir Essaide—Convent of the Virgin. 
From thence we descended into another of the deep rocky ravines by 
which this country is so singularly rent, called the Wadi Fertak. To 
cross the stream that flows in it, there is a ricketty structure rudely 
made of unbarked trees, but we found it fordable. Just before crossing 
the stream, however, we passed a small village called Buhatit 
Kenan, where there is a small Maronite Convent, dedicated to St. 
Anthony—a very favourite patron of the Maronites; I suspect from 
the circumstance of his having set them the example of abstaining from 
all ablutions for the space of nine years; this anti-soap-and-water 
system being very much to their taste. 

Again ascending by a rude path amongst luxuriant vineyards and 
dark pine woods, we passed within pistol-shot of another large con- 
vent and small hamlet, the former called Mar Samaan (St. Samuel), 
the latter Wadel Klom; and continuing to ascend, crossed over the 
crest of avery steep ridge, and found ourselves at the large village of 
Far El Cab, which overlooks the Wadi Sanin. We now learnt that 
the road from hence to Mar Elias is excessively bad and very circuitous, 
and that we should have kept below Mar Semaan, and passed through 
the village of Zebouah; and we were advised still to proceed to that 
place, and get into the proper road. ‘Thither, therefore, we bent our 
steps, and had to recross the summit of the ridge, and descend for a 
quarter of an hour by an execrable path. From Zebouah we were 
nearly an hour continually descending, before we reached the bottom 
of the Wadi Sanin. There was but little water in the stony bed of the 
river, and crossing over we ascended by a winding path to Abumezan, 
and thence to Schweiah and Mar Elias; having been upwards of five 
hours in performing a journey, which, on starting from Meserah, we 
had been told could easily be done in three. 

After remaining a couple of days at Mar Elias to subdue a slight 
attack of fever from which my Dragoman was suffering, I returned 
to Beyrout for supplies—money, brandy, tea and medicine; all ar- 
ticles which no one ought to travel without in Syria. My equip- 
ment once more complete, and my horses reshod, I returned to the 
Kesrouan, crossing the Nahr El Kelb, its southern boundary, at its 
mouth, where it is at most times fordable. There is, however, a good 
stone bridge about a quarter of a mile up from the sea. The river 
runs in a narrow ravine, encased by high walls of precipitous rocks, 
that on its left bank terminating in a bold headland, washed by the 
Ocean. The road from Beyrout to Djebail, Tripoli, &c., is prac- 
ticable along the side of this promontory, and is quite exposed towards 
the Sea. It is a work of a very remote age, and numerous inscriptions 


in different languages are carved on the face of the scarped rocks that 
overlook it. 
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On crossing the bridge, I quitted the coast road, which turns to the 
left, and kept for about half a mile ascending along the right bank of 
the stream. The ride was quite delightful even at this season, the 
narrow space between the river and the foot of the rocks being thickly 
planted with mulberry trees; and there are some rude water-mills, 
supplied by picturesque aqueducts, the dropping from which looked 
cool and refreshing. 

A lateral ravine, or rather break in the wall of rock on our left hand, 
afforded us the means of egress from the Wadi; a narrow snake-like 
path having with much labour been wrought up the steep mountain’s 
side; and in about ten minutes we found ourselves already consider- 
ably elevated above the sea, and in a comparatively open country. A 
little on our left was a large convent called Deir Elwyze (Little Almond), 
and on a high mountain before us was perched a Maronite establish- 
ment, built over some caverns, and consequently dedicated to Elias. 

Proceeding onwards, and gradually ascending, we reached the 
village of Zouk Mezpeh, which is nearly a pile of ruins, owing, it is 
said, to the extreme unhealthiness of its situation. From thence, 
descending very abruptly, we crossed a deep gulley, and, by an equally 
rapid and toilsome ascent, gained Zouk Mikael, a large and reputed- 
to-be flourishing village or down, for it is considered the capital of the 
Kesrouan. It contains many manufactories, on a small scale, of the 
cloaks worn by the natives, called Abbas, and the inhabitants are also 
considered expert at the filagree silver work used in the coffee-cup 
stands of the magnates of the land. There are two immense convents 
overlooking the place, Deir Bischierreh and Mar Mikael,—and within 
a few minutes walk of it is the ‘“‘ Residenza” —the house of the Cap- 
tain-General of the Franciscans of Terra Santa. The person holding 
this high office at the present time is a Spaniard, and said to be a well- 
informed and worthy man. I regretted to learn that he was absent 
from home, on calling at his abode. 

From Zouk Mikael, a fine view is obtained ofthe Bay of Djeuni and 
village of that name, which consists of a small group of huts, a Khan 
and a Custom-house, situated near the sea-beach. ‘There are, how- 
ever, many hamlets, convents, and detached houses belonging to the 
district of Djeuni scattered over a long narrow belt of richly cultivated 
country, that extends from the sea-shore to the foot of a lofty mountain 
ridge which falls almost en muraille towards the Mediterranean. 

Retracing my steps, and leaving the Residenza on my left hand, I 
again descended into the valley that separates the two Zouks. It is 
far more practicable here than where I had formerly crossed it, and in 
the course of a quarter of an hour I arrived abreast of the village of 
Antourah, situated about a quarter of a mile to the right, where 
the Lazarists have a large Convent and College. On a lofty peak 
above them, but somewhat nearer the sea, is perched the Greek Con- 
vent of Mar Elias, where there is a very commanding view, Pushing 
on by avery narrow path, I passed the head of the ravine on my 
right hand, and descended into another on my left, leaving yet another 
large monastery, called Markamul El Harash, overhanging its southern 
bank. Having crossed this ravine, the road turns back towards the 
sea coast to gain the western side of the mountain, aes more 
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easy of access, and in about half an hour I arrived at the large Convent 
of Bekerke—Deir El Benat,—overlooking Djeuni. Bekerke is a 
Maronite Nunnery, and was built by the notorious Hendia, who, some 
ninety years since, succeeded in imposing on many persons the belief 
that she was the Virgin Mary returned to Earth; and under the cloak 
of great external sanctity, led a very disreputable life, enriching her- 
self and her abettors by the perpetration of the most revolting atrocities 
on her wretched dupes. The Convent is a large dreary looking pile, 
unsheltered from the sun in summer, or the storm in winter, and looks 
as if under a malediction. 

Another hour of toilsome ascent brought us to Harissa, a Latin 
Franciscan Convent, which offers a pleasing contrast to the gloomy 
Maronite edifice below, it having an European look of cleanliness, and 
being surrounded by vineyards, gardens, and orange trees. The view 
from the flat roof of the house is remarkably fine, embracing the whole 
line of coast from Beyrout to Djebail. 1 received a very hospitable 
reception from the brotherhood, and finding the accommodation good, 
remaiued here several days, visiting different places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. All qualms of conscience on the score of accepting 
hospitality at these houses are spared, by its being perfectly well un- 
derstood that a donation will not be refused. Indeed, I have known 
instances where travellers have been told that the gift they offered was 
not enough. The Franciscans, being beggars by profession, have some 
excuse to offer for this; but all Syrian monks equally expect to be 
handsomely remunerated for the poor fare and miserable lodging their 
establishments afford the traveller. 

On taking my departure from Harissa, | bent my steps towards 
Bezommar—the Convent of the Assumption—an imposing-looking 
edifice that stands on a higher elevation than any other monastery in 
the Kesrouan, and is the residence of the Armenian ‘‘ Catholic”’ Patri- 
arch. The road is bad—steep and stony—but the views along it are 
extremely beautiful. In about half an hour we were abreast of the 
Convent of Escharfe, which I had visited during my sojourn at Harissa. 
It is an establishment of the Syrian Church ; very much neglected and 
inhabited by two monks, who seemed to regard their residence there 
as a penance which had been inflicted on them for a looseness of 
opinion touching some peculiar tenets of their Church. 

From hence to Bezommar is about two miles, the road ascending 
continually. It was near sunset when I arrived, for I had deferred 
starting from Harissa until the great heat of the day was passed, and 
the Patriarch was attending mass. I was ushered into a comfortable 
room and served with the usual refreshments—coffee and pipes—to 
wile away the time until the Patriarch had concluded his devotions. 
His Eminence honoured me with a visit as soon as the evening service 
was over. I had heard that he was a pleasing, gentlemanlike person, 
and was not disappointed. He spoke a little Italian, but not enough 
to enable us to dispense with a Dragoman, particularly as he was 
accompanied by a young Emir, who spoke not a word of any lan- 
guage but Arabic. We maintained an interesting conversation on the 


state of the country, and other matters, in the course of which I had 
no difficulty in discovering that His Eminence was a great admirer of 
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the Ex-Emir Beschir, and that he did not consider the change of 
hands into which the government of Syria had recently passed one 
that was likely to benefit the country. From motives of delicacy, 
perhaps, he said but little in praise of Ibrahim Pasha; but made no 
scruple in asserting that the Ex-Emir was the only man who could 
govern a people so divided, so ignorant, and so lawless as the Syrians. 

The announcement of supper broke off our conversation, and we 
sat down, a curious enough partie carrée—an Armenian Archbishop, 
a Syrian Prince, myself, and the clever little swarthy Egyptian who 
served me as Dragoman and Valet; for the Patriarch insisted on his 
taking a place at the table,—an indulgence that he was by no means 
accustomed to receive from me; but to which, under the present cir- 
cumstances, of course I could not object. The fare was passably 
good, the wine excellent, and our host a most agreeable person. The 
Emir Said, of Beskiata, seemed a stupid youth, which most young 
Maronite Princes do seem. But I verily believe that if he were 
brought to England and lodged at Mivart’s for a fortnight, he would 
discover wit enough to make people believe he was a ‘“‘ great man 
entirely” in his own country. 

On the following morning the Patriarch was so good as to conduct 
me all over the Convent, which contains a very handsome church and 
a ‘* College,” the latter under the patronage of St. Michael. Thirty 
lads are here fed, clothed, housed, and educated, and it is by far the 
best ordered establishment of the kind that I have seen in this country. 
His Eminence very kindly pressed me to prolong my stay, but circum- 
stances having occurred that rendered it necessary for me to return to 
Beyrout, | was obliged to decline his invitation and take my leave. 

Peing desirous to vary the route, I proceeded for about two miles 
on the Zachle road, to gain the village of Ashcout, whence a road pro- 
ceeds direct to Antourah. The country in the immediate vicinity of 
Bezommar, though extremely rocky, is planted with vines and mul- 
berry trees, wherever sufficient soil can be collected to cover their 
roots, and at the distance of about half a mile from the Convent, the road 
descends into a singularly romantic dell, where the rocks are tossed 
about in most fantastic forms; and the bright verdure of the vine and 
mulberry being here mixed with the more sombre hues of the Olive, 
Carob, and Ilex, renders it a spot of surpassing beauty. This kind of 
scenery continues for many miles, but on the present occasion I quitted 
the secluded valley on arviving abreast of the before-named village of 
Ashcout, and afier ascending to and passing through it, turned west- 
ward, the road thenceforth keeping under the crest of one of the 
principal lateral ridges of the Lebanon range that stretch towards the 
sea-coast. 

In about an hour I arrived at Rayfoun, a small village clustered 
round a conical mound that rises along the summit of the ridge. 
Bezommar was now on my right hand, and scarcely more than a mile 
distant, but separated from Rayfoun by a wide and deep ravine. The 
way now, for some time, lay amongst some curiously formed rocky 
pinnacles, and the course of half an hour brought me to the large 
scattered village of Argeltoun, containing several churches, and a 

population of 600 or 800 souls. About a mile to the N.W. of this vil- 
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lage, agreeably situated on the summit of a hill, but sheltered by 
orchards and mulberry plantations, is the Convent of Marshalita, the 
winter residence of the Patriarch of the Maronites. 

The road now began to descend more rapidly than heretofore. In 
about half an hour I passed through a small village called Rahin Ber- 
dahhah, and at the end of another hour I reached Antourah, a flou- 
rishing village, situated on the northern acclivity of the ridge along 
which I had been gradually descending towards the coast. I pro- 
ceeded to the College of the Lazarists, and was very hospitably received 
by the Fraternity. 1 found them to be superior to the general run of 
European Missionaries in Syria, excepting perhaps the Carmelites and 
Jesuits. Their college contains forty pupils, who appeared to be well 
taken care of. 

Next morning, soon after sunrise, | was on my way to Beyrout, 
taking a pathway which crosses the Nahr El Kelb, near some caverns 
from which issue the copious sources which give their name to the 
river, The road crosses over the pine-clad ridge at the back of An- 
tourah, and in about an hour, by a toilsome and difficult descent, 
reaches the bed of the stream. The river is fordable at most seasons, 
but the current israpid. The caverns are about half a mile above the 
point of passage, but the road to them is only passable for horses for 
part of that distance. They are situated near the foot of a high and 
steep mountain of limestone, of which the strata are disposed nearly 
vertically ; two copious streams issue from the caverns, forming together 
a far greater body of water than that with which they unite. Indeed, 
it not unfrequently happens, that all the upper sources of the Nahr El 
Kelb are completely consumed in the irrigation of gardens, &c. long 
before reaching this spot. 

The ravine is here remarkably wild and impracticable ; but this part 
of it is much frequented, from there being several water mills, to which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages bring their corn and olives 
to be ground. 

Our horses had some difficulty in scrambling up the steep road that 
winds up the mountain which overhangs the left bank of the siream ; 
but in about a quarter of an hour we reached a more practicable country, 
planted with vineyards, and here, of course, convents without end came 
in view, On our right rose Mar Abdu, on our left Mar Hannah, Mar 
Tamash in front. 

Our way now wound round the heads of several ravines opening 
imto a wide valley or basin, and after mounting a steep ridge we 
reached the little village of Beit Schaah. Leaving now Mar Tamash on 
our right, the road continued for several miles along the tops of hills 
clothed with pine woods; and finally reaching yet another convent, 
which is dedicated to England’s patron saint, descended to the sea- 
shore. 

It is well that the Maronite monks employ themselves in agriculture, 
otherwise, from the number of religious houses in this part of Syria, 
there would not be hands enough left to till the ground; and it may, 
by some, be considered fortunate that they are not noted for a very 


strict adherence to their vow of chastity, otherwise the country would 
soon be without inhabitants. 
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When the condition of the Christian population of this country is 
considered—three fourths of the young, able bodied men being de- 
voted to the monastic life—it ought not to excite surprise that in 
the various contests which have occurred between the Christians and 
Druses, the latter, though inferior in point of numbers, should generally 
have had the advantage. The Druses, moreover, have latterly had 
the advantage of military instruction, many of them having served in 
the Egyptian ranks; for Ibrahim Pasha subjected them to the con- 
scription, though he exempted from it the Christians. 

In point of courage I suspect there is but little difference between 
them, and that neither possess a greater share than falls to the lot of 
the natives of Asia generally. The Maronites, however, admit that 
their adversaries have an advantage over them, namely, that of not 
fearing death :—the dread of punishment in a future state not being 
before the eyes of a Druse. 

An hour’s ride along the sea-shore brought me once more to 
Beyrout—‘‘ the mother and nurse of the law,” as it was styled by 
Justinian. But the old lady has latterly taken to smoking, and now, 
squatted immoveably on a cushion, consults only her own ease; whilst 
the bantling committed to her charge having tumbled out of its cradle, 
has, for future security, been wrapped up in Turkish swaddling clothes. 





INVOCATION. 
Written Impromptu on the first page of an Album. 


Wir, and Fancy, Music, Art, PTE ae, 
Come and fill these golden pages ! fAWNCA Ns 
And for what ye may impart, DI 
Thanks and smiles, shall be your wages : \ 14 43 | 
Smiles, from eyes of brightness, beaming, \“" # We 
Thanks, from lips with kindness teeming. m =. 


With what Wisdom may approve, 
Paint what Innocence may treasure ; 
And let Music’s fingers move 

Ever to a lofty measure ; 

Yet, should Mirth demand a trial, 
Meet her not with sour denial. 


What were Earth without her flowers ? 
But a barren desert given : 

Without Birds, what were the bowers ? 
What without her stars were Heaven ? 
What were they, but loveless places, 
Where fond Hope no pleasure traces ! 


Lo! as stars are to the skies, 

And as to the fields are flowers, 

And as wild birds’ melodies, 

In bright Summer’s verdant bowers, 
Are choice gifts, to friendship-cravers, 
Gentles, welcome be your favours ! 
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Mebiewos of the Month. 


Father Connell. -By the O’Hara Family. In Three Volumes. 
T. C. Newby, Mortimer Street. 


Ir is some time since we have had the satisfaction of meeting with 
a work of Mr. Banim’s. We gratefully remember how much we owe 
him for the varied excitement caused by the perusal of his former 
tales. Never can we forget the intense and powerful interest he 
created in his wonderful and appalling story of ‘* Crohore na Bilhoge ;"’ 
the breathless state in which we read the scene of the murder in ‘‘ The 
Slate-house,”’ so graphically and almost revoltingly described in ‘‘ The 
Nowlans;”’ and although we did not consider his ‘* Ghost Hunter’ 
equal to his former efforts, still, as it bore such evidence of the au- 
thor’s extraordinary power to arrest the attention, we will not refuse 
to give it all due praise. 

The present work is, to our mind, the most pertect of all Mr. Banim’s 
productions, The characters are admirably drawn, the incidents, 
sometimes of a comic nature, and at others of a most terrible and har- 
rowing order, are naturally blended ; and they arise so perfectly from 
the events and circumstances leading to them, that startling as they 
are, the reader has the conviction that it were scarcely possible mat- 
ters could take any other course but the one the writer describes as 
happening. 

Now and then, it is true, there is an absence of Dramatic con- 
duct in the plot, somewhat bewildering to the reader, and betokening 
haste, or inadvertence, on the part of the writer. More than once 
things are mentioned as likely to produce the most serious, if not fatal 
results to the actors,—our sympathies are awakened in vain, nothing 
comes to pass of the threatened mischief. Crimes are committed, we 
will take the fabrication of base money for example, but no absolute 
punishment is awarded to the coiners, the author contenting himself by 
getting rid of the rascals upon the gibbet, for other high offences and 
misdemeanours. 

Another exception we must also make; to fill up the scene a host of 
characters are introduced who have very little to do with the main pur- 
pose of the story, we allude particularly to the congregation of Idiots, 
or as they are called in Ireland, ‘*‘ Nathurals.” The purpose of the 
person who is mixed up with them in the loft of Nick Mc Grath could 
have been narrated, without awakening our disgust by minute details 
of his drivelling and disgusting associates. 

Father Connell is the impersonation of all that is good; a more 
loveable or estimable being we never encountered. Pure in heart, 
simple in manners, he shines forth as great as he is good. A servant 
of God, he fulfils to the utmost his mission upon eagth, gaining not 
only the respect of all parties and creeds, but ensuring to himself that 
blissful peace of mind that can only result from the fulfilment of all 
moral and religious duties; serving Heaven by constant acts of self 
sacrifice in behalf of Heaven's creatures, 
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It would be the most intolerable and intolerant bigotry, were we not 
to believe that many such exemplary and pious men are to be found 
amongst the Catholic Priesthood ; alas! too many of very opposite 
character exist, as auy one who has resided in Ireland cannot fail to 
know. 

Few of Mr. Banim’s characters are described as belonging to the 
Protestant faith; his heroine and her father are members of the Reformed 
Church ; but although Helen is represented as a most amiable and 
excellent girl, her father is drawn as a drinking, swearing, rakehelly 
old fellow ; his person is thus described. 


“Gaby was tall and bulky, but stooped in his shoulders. He could not 
be said to have an ill-tempered face ; but it had a domineering look, befitting 
a person of much importance in the world, both as to rank and religious 


creed ; and this was one of the characteristics of what the papists of the 
time used to term a ‘ Protestant face.’” 


Speaking of another of the same creed, it is said that he had— 


“tremendous grey eyebrows always knit together, and a huge projecting 

under lip. He seemed as if ever revolving some unpleasant subject; and 

Jack was said to have a ‘ Protestant face,’ too; that is, he looked as if he did 

- like a papist, and was therefore conscious that a papist could not like 
im. 

In fact, wherever the author can indulge in a sly hit at ‘“ the 
Heretics,” he does not let slip the opportunity ; but Mr. Banim should 
remember that when he drew such an incarnate fiend as Robin Costi- 
gan, alias Darby Cooney, or so lost a creature as Nelly Carty, they 
were, if any religion at all, Papists; and why would such miscreants 
prefer the Church of Rome ?—for this simple reason, the Ministers of 
Popery can, for coined money, absolve any penitent from crime, the 
prices varying according to the enormity of the act committed ; a man 
does not pay so much for hamstringing his Protestant neighbour’s 
cattle, as he would be called on to produce for having deprived a 
fellow creature of life, which he softens down by designating it “a 
small thrifle of murther.”’ 

The spiteful allusion to the late Judge Norbury is in the vilest 
possible taste; his Lordship could not help his personal defects, or 
habits arising from them; but these are brought in array against his 
memory, because, forscoth, he passed sentence of Death upon that 
Arch-Rebel, Emmett. 

We have too much regard for the enjoyments of our Readers to give 
even a brief outline of the plot ; it would be an act of cruelty to fore- 
stall the very highly wrought dénowement, or to anticipate, by relation 
here, any of the most striking passages ; but we must indulge in one 
little extract, which does not interfere with the story, being about 
as perfect a picture of Irish character as ever was portrayed. 

We must premise that the ensuing dialogue takes place between 
Bridget Mulrooney, and her crony, Nelly Carty :— 

“« ___‘ and I was livin’ under the wan roof of Tim Donoher. He goes 
by the name of Woodbine.’ 
wer enagh! And what do they call him by that name for, 

elly ?’ 

. fe has wan good leg, Bridget, but the other isn’t the fellow iv it; and 
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he carries a critch at the side where the odd leg hangs; and if you war to 
see that leg ! it twists round the critch, wan or two times, after the manner 
iv the woodbine that grows in the hedges: and for the same raison they calls 
him Woodbine.’ 

‘He, he, he! devil a betther.’ 

‘ Well, my ould hare, I lived under the one roof wid Woodbine, at the 
time I’m goin’ to tell about; and Tim and the whole of us liked a bit of 
mate well enough; so, myself was out in the direction of Ballysalla, and 
there was as fine a dhrake as ever you could lay your two eyes on, and as 
nice a duck along with the dhrake becoorse, and the both were paddlin’ on 
afore me; and sure it come into my head, that they were tired—the cratures ; 
they waddled over and hether at sich a rate; but sense that time I was often 
thinkin’ ’twas the fat that made them hobble in their gate o’ goin’—-What 
do you think, Bridget ?’ 

‘Och! and it was the fat sure enough,—he, he, he!’ 

‘ Faix, and may be you’r in the right. Well, howsomdever, havin’ the 
notion that they were tired, sure I said to myself, I’d carry ’em a start, and 
enough to do, I had to ketch ’em.’ 

‘ Well, well; but sure that might put id in your head that they weren’t 
tired, Nelly.’ 

‘It never crossed my mind at that time, and more betoken: there’s no 
dependin’ on a duck or dhrake. I often seen ’em undher a horse’s foot, and 
you’d think the hoof was down on their backs ; and afther all, they’d twist 
out o’ the way, like a ’cute old eel, and there wouldn’t be a feather touched.— 
Well, afther a rale chase, shure I had my duck and dhrake safe enough, and 
I puts one undher one arm, and another undther the other arm, an’ draws 
the cloak over ’em, and I was goin’ my way, when the widow Delouchry 
comes up to me, and she puts questions to me about the same duck and 
dhrake. Myself said I seen ’em crossin’ the stubble field a little while agone, 
but then up comes the widow Delouchry’s son to her help, and afther him 
her daughter—and they were all lookin’ across the stubbles, when, my jewil, 
the threacherous duck cries out, “ Walk, walk, walk,” undher one arm, and 
her dhrake makes answer to her undher my other arm; and ochone, lanna 
machree, they tore open my mantle, widout sayin’ by your leave, or how do 
you like it, and out they pulls misther dhrake and misthress duck fornent 
the world; and I gets a slap on one cheek wid the dhrake, and a slap on 
th’ other cheek wid the duck, and they falls pullin’ me to babby rags; but 
afore they had tore me asundher entirely, up gallops Father Connell on 
horseback, and he thried to make pase; and then shure they tould him the 
whole story, and iv a sartainty, he looked very black at me, and shuck his 
wig frightful to see, and yet for all that, the ould creathure of a priest 
wouldn’t let °em touch me any more, but tould me to make the best o’ my 
way into town; and he overtuk me on the road, and he gave me the best of 
advice; and he made enquiries about my way ov livin’, and every thing; 
and shure I tould the poor man how the husband was dead, and how the 
childer war very badly off entirely ; and I didn’t say I stopped in the house 
wid Woodbine at all, only I gave him the name ov another place—and what 
would you have of it, Bridget? When he came to help myself and the 
childher, he didn’t find me where I said I had my lodgin’.’ 

‘Ho! ho! faix, and that was conthrary enough.’ 

‘Och, mostha, and the worst is to be tould yet, Bridget Mulrooney. 
Woodbine, as I made known to you, liked a bit o’ mate, and he was hard 
run for the same one time; and Father Connell had two goats, to give him 
crame for his tay, the poor gentleman, and Woodbine comes across the 
goats; and as shureas you’re planked there afore the fire, he brings the goats 
home wid him—so that becoorse we didn’t want for roast and biled while 
they lasted. But murdher an’ ages !—just as we were on the last of ’em, 
and it was purty late in the night when we were sitten at the faste— the latch 
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o’ the dour was riz up, my jewil, and in walks Father Connell his own self! 
—and shure the goat skins was hangin’ agin the walls, and they sould the 
pass on us. Oh! oh! oh! you wouldn’t give threppence for our souls and 
bodies when we saw him standin’ on the flure—we thought he’d ate us alive. 
But what do you think?--the poor foolish man spoke to us peaceable 
enough, considhering we was afther devourin’ his purty goats; and before 
goin’ away, he tould us the worst thing he’d wish us was that they might be 
cryin’ ‘“‘ Mag-a-maa” in our stomachs; and now its downright truth I’m 
goin’ to tell you Bridget: Woodbine and myself, and two more, used to hear 
the ‘‘ mag-a-maa ”’ inside iv us every night for a long while afther.’ ” 


All readers of Romance will doubtless peruse these three volumes, 
they richly merit an extensive popularity, and we tender our thanks to 
the author for having afforded us so great a treat as the story of Father 
Connell has proved. 


Creoleana ; or, Social and Domestic Scenes and Incidents in 
Barbados in Days of Yore. Saunders and Otley. 


A venerable twaddler, named Orderson, has wasted his time in 
writing, and squandered his money in printing and causing to be 
published a volume of the most unredeemed trash. We should pass 
it over in silence, but for the arrogant presumption of the writer, who 
‘* ventures to affirm from his own observation that Barbados has con- 
tributed her share with no unlavish hand ” of West Indian literature. 
If Mr. Orderson’s work is to be considered as a sample, sent over to 
the English market, the sooner a hurricane scatters the entire stock, 
the better, say we ! 

He quotes the authority of the late Mr. Wilberforce in proof of his 
being corsidered by that holy little man, ‘‘a humane and benevo- 
lent person ;” we do not mean to doubt it, but the fact of Mr. Order- 
son giving orders to spare the backs of his ‘ niggers,’ goes no way to 
prove that he can write anything beyond the common-place, vulgar 
stuff, of which he has made up his ‘“ Creoleana.” 

The only remarkable thing about the book is, that the writer has 
taken the liberty of altering the orthography of his native Island, 
spelling Barbadoes without the letter E. Does he think his example 
will be followed. Why shouldit? Poor silly old man! 


Astolfo: a Dramatic Romance, in three Parts. G. Purkess. 
That well known line of our great Bard, 
“The Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” 


has more than once tempted people to believe that, if they could 
but accompiish a constant revolving of their orbs of vision, and felt at 
the same time ‘‘ a leetel dam’d mad,” they were then in a fitting mood 
for writing poetry. 

We should imagine that before the present composition was finished, 
the perpetrator must have been forced to consult Mr. Alexander, or 
some other skilful Oculist, or perhaps the ‘* Frenzy,” got ahead, and 
a straight waistcoat was found necessary. We hope by this time 
the gentleman is better; and as we do not like to make assertions 
without proof, we will quote the following passages in support of our 
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belief. The fit must have been unusually strong when the patient was 
delivered of them. 


** Chambers of Death! where the Presiding Spirit, 
Palled and o’ercanopied, in moveless state 
Sits like a statue, with his stony eyes, 
Pale in their charnel glare, in stare most fixed 
Bound to the crumbling wall:— Vast Hall of Death ! 
Where ranks of voiceless courtiers crowd around 
In stiff and grinning waiting, all still—stiff, 
Bones iron’d to position—marble-gaze 
Nailed upon vacancy, and awe and dread, 
Iceing the heart and binding nerves with fear 
In their so tight embrace, wrapt round as if 
Shroud sheeted :—Palace of the Colossus 
Whose cloudy countenance darkens the skies, 
Turning the blue to stone! dread lives in thee, 
Lives in thine ev’ry stone, and penetrates 
The atoms of thy structure, drinking in 
Awe as an ocean.” 
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* * * * * ° 
While through the windows rich, the moonlight blue 
Streams in a sea of clearness, phosphoring 

The hollow-tabled tombs.—Thy flag-paved floor, 
All letter-crowded, with the broken edge, 

The dark green damp, and earth accumulate, 
Turning to dingy verdure, springing with 

The mossy fatness of the humid ground.— 

Thine aisles long-drawing, with the ghostly haze 
Misting their shafted distance, and the depth 

Of thy vaults hollow, where the rusty grate 
Creaks to the long sigh of the funereal wind. 
Statues are round me, shapes of old gray stone, 
Whose features gray and yellow, rocky-hard, 

Gaze flinty cold upon my contemplation, 

Their sightless orbs staring half-intellect ; 

As if from behind their removed nature they 

Saw me, though no trace their visages 

Sailed over. In their dimn marble majesty 
Cut-folds their presence drape—and flowing robes 
And mitres rising stern death-faces ’bove, 

And brows all bald, polished, and flowing hair 
Falling in stony locks, and eyes all fixed, 

The scalp and tonsure, and the heavy hand, 

And goblin-beards, on the solidity 

Of breasts-sepulchral resting, raise an awe 
Stirring the brain. 

I tremble not ; my heart is firm ;——I can 
Gaze with composure; and I nothing feel 

In my breast moving, while my pulse, its time 
Deliberately beats. Then what is round? 

Graves with the mouldering coffin—plated, nailed, 
Now green with rotting damps, and wasting wood, 
And robes, and shrouds, all gray, and grim, and ghastly.” 
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A Week in London; or, How to View the Metropolis, with all its 


National Establishments, Public Buildings, §c. in Seven Days. 
T. M. Cradock. 


The title of this little pamphlet fully explains its purport, it has 
been concocted with great accuracy as to the sights to be seen, but 
we will not venture to affirm that any one on the shady side of five 
and twenty would be able to visit them all in the time specified; a 
fine lad of six feet, with legs in proportion, and lungs in capital order, 
might manage the task, but we should pity even him at the end of 
the week, as he could not fail to be thoroughly knocked up. 


However the book shows what can be done, let those try it who 
feel disposed so to do. 


A Few Words of Advice to Cadets, and other Young Persons pro- 
ceeding to India. By Henry Kerr, Esq. Allen and Co. 


To young gentlemen who receive appointments from the Hon. 
East India Company, this manual will be found of vast utility ; it 
also contains some valuable and instructive hints to young ladies, 
about to visit the ‘land of the Sun.” 

There is scarcely a subject upon which knowledge is desirable, from 
the first appointment of a Cadet, to his service with the army in Hin- 
dostan, but what is explicitly set down. 

Parents and Guardians can derive from this work the most essen- 
tial and authentic information, relating to the necessary forms of Cer- 
tificates, &c., the usual outfitting, and means of procuring passage 
for their ycung folks, without the toil of a visit to Leadenhall Street. 

We can honestly recommend Captain Kerr’s book to all whom its 
contents may concern, well assured that they will feel obliged to that 
gentleman for a compilation of such accuracy and utility. 


Some Loose Leaves from my Portfolio. By GeorGe Cooper, New- 
castle under Lyme. Saunders and Otley. 


Really, Mr. Cooper, it would have been quite as well if you had 
suffered these ‘‘ Loose Leaves” of yours, to remain undisturbed in 
your “ portfolio ;” they ought never to have been tried by the ordeal 
of type. You appear a very amiable and a very loyal man, but we 
cannot admit that you have the most distant claim to the title of 
Poet. 


Perchance you might have heard of 
“The Butter woman’s jog to market.” 


Her pace was more measured than most of your lines, rely on’t; and 


as for composition, or construction, a boy at school would be flogged 
for such namby pamby stuff as this,— 


“Oh! where is gentle Peace gone hide 
Her form so passing fair? 
Where from our presence hath she hied 
And made her home—ah! where ? 
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Go seek her in the silent wood, 
In distant lands, or nigh ; 

Adown the vale, beside the flood, 
Entreat her not to fly.” 


The paltry and execrable engravings are fitting embellishments 
to the book, and saying this we take leave of Mr. Cooper, no way 
anxious for the chance of meeting him again. 


The Use and Study of History. By W. T. M‘Curracn, LL.B. 
Machen: Dublin. Longman. 


This volume is composed of a series of Lectures, delivered by the 
author, at the Mechanics’ Institution in Dublin, and they bear strong 
evidence of being originally addressed to persons needing instruction, 
but who, from National vivacity of character, required a sprinkling, 
now and then, of pepper and spice over the dish of knowledge set be- 
fore them. Thus we find in the first Discourse the following passage:— 


* But I am sick of hearing small men cry their stolen goods—the cast off 
garments of a robbed antiquity, as novelties of their own invention. I am 
tired of seeing every priggish pamphleteer hawk about his little barrel of 
what, poor man, he hath no other right to, than that he drew it as it is, from 
the unacknowledged tank of history.” 


The mention of cast off clothes, and robbery, was doubtless con- 
sidered personal by some of the parties present, but they would soon re- 
cover themselves and listen to another sally with which he indulges his 
auditors :— 


“Ah! ’tis almost time to give over the dull slang about ‘ prejudice,’ and 
‘ prove it,’ and ‘the test of utility.’ This is a lower wisdom than the ape’s, 
for he plucks the nut and stores it in his pouch until he wants it; but your 
monkey of the Bentham breed, will not condescend to pull or crack a single 
nut until you shall have satisfied his mind, by statistic reference to filbert 
averages, that, if not certain, it is at least more probable that the particular 
husk in question does contain a toothsome kernel, than that it does not.— 


Lord help the monkeys !—if they were no wiser than the sceptics, they must 
inevitably starve.” 


We wonder what poor Pat knows about the ‘‘ Bentham breed ?” of 
a breed of Bantams he might be able to tell you something. The Lec- 


turer presently tickles his hearers with a morsel of Military history, 
which could not fail to be acceptable :— 


“‘ Did ever hero dipped in Styx, beard death with more immortal scorn than 
Ney at Waterloo? Yet what availedit? Simply and merely, nothing. He 
could not break or bend one rank of Irish infantry !”” ; 


The honour and glory of ‘‘ Ould Ireland,” thus brought home, must 
have greatly relieved the listeners from the bewilderment occasioned 
on hearing of a hero ‘* Dipped in Styx.” Right well they knew how 
to dip iotn a bundle of Sticks, and select one capable of breaking a 
head, or 


“ Knock the brains out of a Connaught man.” 


But we question their acquaintance with Charon’s ferry. 
Of that class of Literature called “The Romance of History,” in 
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our judgment at once misleading and mischievous, Mr. M‘Cullagh thus 
expresses himself concerning its concoctors :— 


“ *Tis idle to inveigh against such men as a class. The blame lies truly 
with ourselves, rather than with them. What would you have them do? 
The men must live. They would offer to write histories for you, instead of 
unromantic romances with historical titles, if you would buy the latter 
instead of the former,—if you sought only what might really do you good, 
instead of wasting your time, and faculties, and money, in literary dram- 
drinking. Whether the wights who drive a lucrative trade in brewing and 
vending such soul-rotting liquors, would be good for much as historians, we 
shall have a more fitting opportunity for considering.” 


There is something more than pepper and spice in the following, it 
is catering to that depraved taste so frequently found in the humbler 
classes,—a love of depreciating the actions of their superiors, an in- 
stinctive hatred of the great,—but the learned lecturer doubtless knew 
how to gratify his audience, and condescends accordingly to pervert 
words and meanings the better to please them :— 


‘** Suppose you asked for the biography of some illustrious warrior, and 
you were presented with a handsome volume or two, containing an accurate 
list of all the persons he robbed (according to the laws of war)—the dates of 
his devastations—the christian and surnames of all the people of quality he 
put to death, and a careful average of the horses and common soldiers slain 
for his glory ;—suppose there were added thereto an inventory of his military 
wardrobe, and of the castle wherein his booty was stored; and suppose you 
were duly informed of the weight of his sword, and where it was made,— 
whether in Damascus or Toledo,—the days of his birth, marriage, and 
death,—the cost of his coffin and width of his tomb,—would you take this 
as a story of the life of your hero?” 


Now if ‘‘ Balderdash” be what Dr. Johnson designates it, ‘any 
thing jumbled together without judgment; a rude mixture, a confused 
discourse,” then indeed may we honestly call the last quotation from 
Mr. M‘Cullagh’s book, rank balderdash ! 

He is pleased to apply to one of our most popular and standard 
Histories the title of ‘‘ Hume’s pleasant tale,” and moreover accuses 
the learned David of “ knowing little about the matter” he wrote on. 
It is easier far to call names than adduce proofs. 

Alluding to the increase of Historical writers within the last few 
years, the author pays a sort of left-handed compliment to an illus- 
trious countryman, whose works will be read and admired, centuries 
after Mr. M‘Cullagh’s Lectures have ceased to be used as wrappers 


for bacon, butter, or cheese; thus speaks he to the working-men of 
Dublin :— 


“The cold chain of Ireland’s silence also has in these latter days been 
broken. The name of Moore needs no eulogy from me, addressing as I do 
an Irish auditory. Indeed he has reigned so autocratically in our liter 
affections since I can recollect any thing of such matters, that I feel peculiarly 
mischievous delight in our being able at length to show our little master, 
in the expressive idiom we are all familiar with, that we are no longer de- 

endent on him for our right to be reckoned among the countrymen of great 
istorians.” 


This is instilling gratitude for past services in a peculiarly Irish 


- 
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method. Mr. M‘Cullagh occasionally indulges in what we presume 
he considers “a figure of speech;” a city is converted into a man 
with all imaginable ease, as, par exemple— 


“The history of Rome is the biography of the longest lived and most 
accomplished ruffian, that has ever played the part of plunderer and bully 
among nations.” 


Be it understood he is speaking of Ancient Rome; he would be in- 
sane to breathe anything disrespectful of the Head Quarters of Popery 
before the Dublin Mechanics, the majority being worshippers of the 
Scarlet Woman. 

Sometimes, it is true, he is oblivious as to the persons composing his 
auditory, and pours forth such a volley of hard names and pedantic 
Opinions, that Paudeen, the Bricklayer, or Tim, the journeyman Car- 
penter, might answer much to the effect of the auld Scotch wife, who, 
after lauding to the skies one of Dr. Chalmers’s sermons, was quietly 
asked by her gossip— 

** Do you exactly comprehend a’ the Docther says ?” 

To which her pious friend, somewhat angrily, made answer— 

‘‘Compreehend! woman? compreehend? would I ha’ the pre- 
sumption ?” 

Now although Heaven knows the majority of Irish craftsmen have 
quantum suff. of presumption, we do not imagine that they carry 
with them an equal proportion of comprehension to the Mechanics’ 
Institute. 


Morley Ernstein, or the Tenants of the Heart. By G.P.R. James, 
Esq. In Three Volumes. Saunders and Otley. 


Few writers have more industriously laboured for the amusement of 
the public than Mr. James, and none more successfully ; he has fur- 
nished some of the best Romances of the day, and has moreover dedi- 
cated his time to historical works of great value, including Lives of 
our ‘‘ Black Prince,” the ‘‘ Emperor Charlemagne,’’ and many volumes 
devoted to ‘* Memoirs of Eminent Foreign Statesmen.” 

We have perused, with much satisfaction, the majority of his works 
of Fiction, and they possess the peculiar charm of chaining the atten- 
tion as thoroughly as though you were reading the records of persons 
all of whom had really lived. His‘* Man at Arms, or Henri de Ciron,” 
may well be compared to the Chronicles of Froissart, in its accurac 
of Military details, and the fascinating style of its relation. ‘The 
Gipsy ” has but one speck upon it,—the fate of the | l such an 
end to so daring and reckless a spirit, comes within thé"be@nds of pro- 
bability. The characters in the story called “‘ The King’s Highway,” 
though highly wrought, and ofttimes romantically placed, all have an 
air of reality about them —in fact hitherto the vraisemblance has 
formed one of the greatest charms of Mr. James’s writings,—but— 
and it is 





“ More in sorrow than in anger,” 


that we write that depreciating little word, but, in ‘‘ Morley Ernstein,”’ 
the author has taken vast pains to go out of his usual course, and by 
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the introduction of a personage about whom a Mystery hangs, which 
is made still more mysterious at the end of the book, rendering it ab- 
solutely doubtful as to the author's intention of depicting a man or a 
Fiend, he has destroyed what would have been, without the super- 
natural agency supposed to exist, a very charming and clever story. 
There are, alas! abundance of beings as full of evil as the Count Lie- 
berg, but when these wretches die, the forms their bad spirits have 
inhabited are found upon the slightest examination to be nothing more 
than ordinary tenements of clay. If Lieberg be intended by the ac- 
complished author for a modern Mephistopheles, why is he represented 
as suffering human passions? If he be man indeed, why does he 
“vanish into thin air,’”’ without having been able to accomplish any 
one of his vile intentions? We are really sorry that a mind so power- 
ful, and so prolific, as James’s, should have been shipwrecked upon 
such a subject, every way unworthy his acknowledged powers. 

The whole sentiment of the book has too much of the bad German 
school about it; the constant reference to the different emotions of 
the young English Baronet whilst under the contrasted influence of 
the Spirit of the Soul or the Spirit of the Flesh become very soon 
tedious, and at length somewhat ridiculous. | 

With the exception of the defects against which we have thus 
honestly taken exception, it is but an act of common justice to de- 
clare, that there will be found in these volumes a vast deal to charm 
and admire; the portraiture of English character in almost all its 
varieties of grade, prove how acute an observer the writer must be of 
its many phases both in high and low life. 

The reformation of Henry Martin, after steeping his youthful days 
in crime, being effected by his admiration of female excellence, is 
beautifully and naturally told, and full of pure moral feeling. The 
early fate of the wretched William Barham affords a fearful warning 
to the giddy and dissipated, proving how rapid is the growth of evil, 
and how terrible and certain are the consequences of seeking the 
companionship of the low and debased. 

What a fine contrast of character is afforded in the high-minded 
liberality of the aristocratic Banker, Mr. Hamilton, and the grasping 
chicanery of the retired Attorney, ‘‘ Old Carr, the Miser.”— One 
hardly knows which to love best of the two most prominent females, 
Juliet or Helen. The latter, poor girl, is subjected to many more 
trials of her moral strength than her friend; but triumphing over 
adverse circumstances and cruel persecution by simply doing what 
she feels is right, therefore should be the favourite. Lady Malcolm is 
an agreeable, amiable and truly good woman, a true picture of her 
‘Order; ’’ let those who have had no opportunities of associating 
with such attempt by sneers to disprove the many thousand excellent 
qualities to be found in circles of Fashionable life. 

Of the Foreign persons in the story, the most perfect portrait is that 
of the Italian cantatrice, Veronica Pratesi; it is indeed drawn by a 
Master hand,—you wish to know much more of her, yet rejoice when 
Sir Morley and herself are separated for ever ! 

This being the first time we were ever called upon to fulfil the un- 


gracious task of dispraising any book from Mr. James’s pen, we 
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method. Mr. M‘Cullagh occasionally indulges in what we presume 
he considers “a figure of speech;” a city is converted into a man 
with all imaginable ease, as, par eremple—— 


“The history of Rome is the biography of the longest lived and most 
accomplished ruffian, that has ever played the part of plunderer and bully 
among nations.” 


Be it understood he is speaking of Ancient Rome; he would be in- 
sane to breathe anything disrespectful of the Head Quarters. of Popery 
before the Dublin Mechanics, the majority being worshippers of the 
Scarlet Woman. 

Sometimes, it is true, he is oblivious as to the persons composing his 
auditory, and pours forth such a volley of hard names and pedantic 
Opinions, that Paudeen, the Bricklayer, or Tim, the journeyman Car- 
penter, might answer much to the effect of the auld Scotch wife, who, 
after lauding to the skies one of Dr. Chalmers’s sermons, was quietly 
asked by her gossip— 

** Do you exactly comprehend a’ the Docther says?” 

To which her pious friend, somewhat angrily, made answer— 

‘‘Compreehend! woman? compreehend? would I ha’ the pre- 
sumption 2” 

Now although Heaven knows the majority of Irish craftsmen have 
guantum suff. of presumption, we do not imagine that they carry 
with them an equal proportion of comprehension to the Mechanics’ 
Institute. 


Morley Ernstein, or the Tenants of the Heart. By G.P.R. James, 
Esq. In Three Volumes. Saunders and Otley. 


Few writers have more industriously laboured for the amusement of 
the public than Mr. James, and none more successfully ; he has fur- 
nished some of the best Romances of the day, and has moreover dedi- 
cated his time to historical works of great value, including Lives of 
our ‘** Black Prince,” the ‘‘ Emperor Charlemagne,’’ and many volumes 
devoted to ‘* Memoirs of Eminent Foreign Statesmen.” 

We have perused, with much satisfaction, the majority of his works 
of Fiction, and they possess the peculiar charm of chaining the atten- 
tion as thoroughly as though you were reading the records of persons 
all of whom had really lived. His ‘* Man at Arms, or Henri de Ciron,” 
may well be compared to the Chronicles of Froissart, in its accurac 
of Military details, and the fascinating style of its relation. ‘‘The 
Gipsy ” has but one speck upon it,—the fate of the hero, still such an 
end to so daring and reckless a spirit, comes within the bounds of pro- 
bability. The characters in the story called ‘‘ The King’s Highway,” 
though highly wrought, and ofttimes romantically placed, all have an 
air of reality about them —in fact hitherto the vraisemblance has 
formed one of the greatest charms of Mr. James’s writings,—but— 
and it is 

“ More in sorrow than in anger,” 


that we write that depreciating little word, but, in ‘“‘ Morley Ernstein,”’ 
the author has taken vast pains to go out of his usual course, and by 
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the introduction of a personage about whom a Mystery hangs, which 
is made still more mysterious at the end of the book, rendering it ab- 
solutely doubtful as to the author’s intention of depicting a man or a 
Fiend, he has destroyed what would have been, without the super- 
natural agency supposed to exist, a very charming and clever story. 
There are, alas! abundance of beings as full of evil as the Count Lie- 
berg, but when these wretches die, the forms their bad spirits have 
inhabited are found upon the slightest examination to be nothing more 
than ordinary tenements of clay. If Lieberg be intended by the ac- 
complished author for a modern Mephistopheles, why is he represented 
as suffering human passions? If he be man indeed, why does he 
“vanish into thin air,’’ without having been able to accomplish any 
one of his vile intentions? We are really sorry that a mind so power- 
ful, and so prolific, as James’s, should have been shipwrecked upon 
such a subject, every way unworthy his acknowledged powers. 

The whole sentiment of the book has too much of the bad German 
school about it; the constant reference to the different emotions of 
the young English Baronet whilst under the contrasted influence of 
the Spirit of the Soul or the Spirit of the Flesh become very soon 
tedious, and at length somewhat ridiculous. 

With the exception of the defects against which we have thus 
honestly taken exception, it is but an act of common justice to de- 
clare, that there will be found in these volumes a vast deal to charm 
and admire; the portraiture of English character in almost all its 
varieties of grade, prove how acute an observer the writer must be of 
its many phases both in high and low life. : 

The reformation of Henry Martin, after steeping his youthful days 
in crime, being effected by his admiration of female excellence, is 
beautifully and naturally told, and full of pure moral feeling. The 
early fate of the wretched William Barham affords a fearful warning 
to the giddy and dissipated, proving how rapid is the growth of evil, 
and how terrible and certain are the consequences of seeking the 
companionship of the low and debased. 

What a fine contrast of character is afforded in the high-minded 
liberality of the aristocratic Banker, Mr. Hamilton, and the grasping 
chicanery of the retired Attorney, ‘‘Old Carr, the Miser.”— One 
hardly knows which to love best of the two most prominent females, 
Juliet or Helen. The latter, poor girl, is subjected to many more 
trials of her moral strength than her friend; but triumphing over 
adverse circumstances and cruel persecution by simply doing what 
she feels is right, therefore should be the favourite. Lady Malcolm is 
an agreeable, amiable and truly good woman, a true picture of her 
‘‘Order;”’ let those who have had no opportunities of associating 
with such attempt by sneers to disprove the many thousand excellent 
qualities to be found in circles of Fashionable life. 

Of the Foreign persons in the story, the most perfect portrait is that 
of the Italian cantatrice, Veronica Pratesi; it is indeed drawn by a 
Master hand,—you wish to know much more of her, yet rejoice when 
Sir Morley and herself are separated for ever ! 

This being the first time we were ever called upon to fulfil the un- 


gracious task of dispraising any book from Mr. James’s pen, we 
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heartily trust that ere long another of his productions may come under 
our notice, affording us an opportunity of bestowing upon it the un- 
qualified approbation it has hitherto been our pleasing duty to award. 


The Question, What can be done for British Agriculture? answered 
in a Letter to Philip Pusey, Esq. M.P. By J. Battey Denton. 
Ridgway. 

This is a sensible and well written pamphlet advocating a general 
and uniform system of Drainage. Mr. Denton states that an immense 
quantity of valuable matter is lost to the farmer, by all the sewers and 
drains being permitted to run into rivers, or their contents being other- 
wise wastefully expended ; the soil thus lost annually in England and 
Wales, alone, amounts to five millions of tons, which, if properly dis- 
posed, is capable of producing the richest possible crop from an area 
of one million five hundred thousand acres! This is a startling as- 
sertion, and well deserving the rigid investigation of the Legislature, 
as well as the immediate attention of Agriculturists. 

At this critical period when the admission of Foreign corn is so 
much advocated, such information becomes doubly valuable. 

The result of much practical knowledge connected with the im- 
portance of Drainage, will be found in these pages. 


Canadian Scenery. Part XXII. Virtue. 


This work continues to sustain its character both as regards the 
importance of the letter-press, and the beauty of the embellishments. 

During such weather as we have now, it is ‘ quite refreshing”’ to 
look upon the view of ‘‘ Aylmer, Upper Canada ;”’ its houses covered 
with snow, and the surface of the Lake a sheet of Ice. We covet 
the exhilarating rapidity of the slaigh, but—on second thoughts we 
resolve to be satisfied with our ownclimate. ‘‘ Indian Scene on the St. 
Lawrence,” represents a large party of Red-skins, some conversing on 
the outside of their rude wig-wams, whilst others are enjoying the calm 
on the lovely river, in their canoes of bark. The ‘‘ View over Lake 
Memphremagog,” is truly magnificent, beautifully diversified in its 
features both of land and water; a chain of distant mountains fill up 
the background, and add considerably to the effect of this beauteous 
picture. ‘‘ The Falls of the Ottawa at Les Chats,” is a lovely scene 


exquisitely engraved. The Moonlight effect upon the rushing waters 
is most skilfully depicted. 


Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Part XII. Virtue. 


This portion concludes the first volume of ‘‘ English Ecclesiastical 
History.” It embraces a period from the latter part of Edward the 
Fourth’s reign, to the decease of Henry the Seventh. 

In relating the assistance the usurper Richard obtained from the 
clergy, we meet with a certain Doctor Pinkie, doubtless meaning our 
old Shakspearian acquaintance, ‘‘ Friar Penker.” 

A ‘“‘ History of the Turks,” and a bitter criticism on the Koran 


is introduced. The decease of Mahomet is thus contemptuously re- 
corded by Fox :— 


“« After the death of this beast, which, as some say, was poisoned in his 
house, succeeded Eborca,” 
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The latter pages are enlivened with some extraordinary and droll 
wood-cuts, illustrative of the actions of various Popes. The artists 
who designed them could have little respect for the wearer of the 
triple diadem, as in all cases His Holiness, no matter whether it be 
Celestine, Gregory, or any other, is represented as singularly ill- 
looking, with a vicious expression, and bloated features; nor is any 
thing approaching to flattery attempted in depicting the attendant 
Cardinals, Bishops, or Monks. The Proverb which states that ‘* The 
Devil is not so black as his picture,” does not hold good in this case ; 
no expression of countenance, however diabolical, could be designed 
befitting the cold-blooded cruelty, lust, avarice, and other bad passions 
that have filled the hearts of these Sovereign Pontiffs. 


Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. Part XIII. Virtue. 


The Legend of the Prince of Leinster’s guilty passion, occasioned 
by “‘ the fatal beauty of Fithir and Daireen,” is brought to a conclu- 
sion, and some interesting facts connected with ) 


“the town of Kilkenny,” 


are commenced in this part. After recounting the architectural 
wonders of the Cathedral of Saint Canice, of which a fine exterior 
view is given, Mr. Willis proceeds to state— 


‘Many sepulchral honours are here raised to the memory of the ancient 
and illustrious house of Butler ; perhaps that of Peter Butler, eighth Earl of 
Ormonde, who died in 1539, and his countess, Lady Margaret Fitzgerald, 
are better known to the historian than others erected to the same illustrious 
family. The effigy of the earl is distinctly relieved in black marble, at full 
rrr and in complete armour, his sword laid across his body, and his feet 
resting onadog. ‘The same monument entombs the mortal remains of his 
haughty countess whose memory is perpetuated by the Irish, under the 
name of ‘ Moryhyhead Ghearhodh.’ This extraordinary lady, inheriting the 
martial spirit of her ancestors, was always attended by numerous vassals, 
well clothed and accoutred, and composing a formidable army. She had 
several strong castles within the limits of her territory. of which that at Bal- 
lyragget was her favourite citadel, on the top of which her chair is still shown. 
Campion calls her ‘a rare woman, and able for wisdom to rule a realm, had 
not her stomach overruled herself.’ Her lord being appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, is supposed to have discharged the high duties with honour 
and approbation; the latter owing to the prudent counsels of his lady, ‘a 
lady of such port that the estates of the realm couched to her; so politic 
that nothing was thought substantially debated without her advice; warlike 
and tall of stature, very rich and beautiful, a bitter enemy; the only means 
by which in those days her husband’s country was reclaimed from the slut- 
tish Irish customs to the English habits.” 


“The Old Weir Bridge,” forms an interesting object in a highly 
picturesque landscape. ‘‘ The Interior of Cashel Abbey,” presents a 
melancholy picture of its past glory, but ‘‘ The Vale of Avoca,’’ does 
not please us so much as the other engravings ; being well acquainted 
with the real scene, we are naturally disposed to be a little fastidious 
in looking at its representation. It is our pleasing duty to repeat our 
hearty commendations of this National work. The important and 
varied information it contains relating to the Sister Kingdom cannot 


fail to command attention, and to those particularly interested in Irish 
affairs, must prove most acceptable. 
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The Christian Pilgrim ; a Poem of Palestine. By Epmunp Peet, 
Bonchurch. T. C. Newby, Mortimer Street. 


The spirit of Poetry, like that of religion, dwells in the Holy Land, 
breathing over it the witching spells of the former, and infusing into 
the hearts of its travellers the deep, pure feelings of the latter. No spot 
on earth brings to the imagination such rich recollections of the past, 
or leads to such, perhaps romantic yet vivid, anticipations for the fu- 
ture. This, no doubt, was Mr. Peel’s feeling when he selected Pales- 
tine for the scene of the Poem now before us ;—the spirit of its poesy 
formed his verse—the spirit of its religion inspired his sentiments. He 
felt as he expresses it, that it is a 


** Region of wonder! where, in olden time, 
Prophet and bard and apparition bright 
Shone as the stars, and where the Sun sublime, 
The Dayspring from on high, dispersing night, 
Brought life and immortality to light ; 
Who went about, teaching and doing good, 
Controlling evil by the word of might ; 
Who rais’d the humble, and the proud withstood, 
Who died and rose again! miraculous neighbourhood !” 


To this ‘‘ region of wonder” Mr. Peel leads his ‘* Christian Pilgrim,” 
and omitting the prayer with which the poem commences, we quote 
the following, not, perhaps, that it is the best passage, but because it 
describes the first glimpse of that land the wanderer so ardently longs 
to behold— 


“‘ So pray’d the pilgrim, musing by the shore 

Of the Great Sea renown’d in days of old, 
Whose waters round the promontory roar 
Of Carmel—thence by Tyre and Zidon roll’d 
(Of desolation long the dreary hold) 
To regions famous when the Greek was free, 
When launching forth the Carthaginian bold 
Beyond the rock of Calpe, swept the sea 

In whose Elysian isles is blessedness to be. 


** Over the broad and ever-heaving ocean 
Had sail’d the stranger for the Holy Land, 
Beside whose border, now, in deep emotion, 
He watches, pausing on the Syrian strand, 
The wave of silver o’er the golden sand, 
The blended azure of the sea and sky, 
The blooming Eden by the zephyr fann’d, 
The fields of promise which before him lie, 
And Lebanon in light ethereal thron’d on high. 


“ The flow’ring aloe, and the fragrant myrtle, 
And shadowy cypress bending o’er the tomb, 
And stately cedar, tho’ the tempest hurtle 
Against its branches, evermore to bloom 
Unblench’d, unbroken, till the day of doom— 
The crag aérial, and the gorge profound, 
And convent hanging from the brow of gloom, 
Engage the rdpt beholder, by the sound 
Lull’d of the murmuring main against its rocky bound. 
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“ The sky without a cloud—the snowy mountain, 
And floating eagle ’midst the blue serene— 
The vine-clad hill, and palm-tree by the fountain, 
And rooted fig the sunny rocks between— 
The turban’d brow, and flowing robe, and sheen 
Of lance and sabre, with the plaintive cr 
Of kneeling camel,—who hath heard and seen 
Unmov’d—who would not mark the flashing eye, 
Wild mane, and thundering hoof of war-horse dashing by ?— 


“‘ Who, from the brow of yonder beetling hill 
The west beholding when the sun is bright, 
And earth and sea and sky are lying still, 
In gold and purple gorgeously bedight ; 
Who then of Beauty would not own the might? 
Not feel a pleasure more refin’d than mirth, 
Unutterable homage, deep delight ? 
Who, in the calm of heaven—embracing earth, 
Creation would deny to be a blessed birth ?—” 


After perusing these lines, we are sure our readers will gladly accom- 
pany the traveller in his pilgrimage; and they will be well satisfied to 
be led through scenes of beauty, described with such evident, heart- 
felt imagery of expression. We do not offer to Mr. Peel the ful- 
some flattery of saying that he ranks first amongst the poets of his. 
country—but he possesses powers far superior to most of the modern 
writers who fill our library tables with rhyme, and designate it poetry. 
If there are no extravagant passages, no outrageous “ flights of fancy” 
—an apparent feeling of calm devotion, an inherent love for Nature, 
and a just conception of the beautiful, pervades the whole. The 


following lines are more eloquent than if pages had been devoted to 
describe— 


Sun-rising in the East. 


“ Rising, the red-eyed archer of the dawn 

Hangs on the rear of dim-retiring night ; 

The billowy vapour over hill and lawn 

In silver rolling, draws a trail of light : 

Blend in the dew-drop changing colours bright, 

Now, like a ruby, like an emerald now, 

Sapphire and topaz tinged with chrysolite! 

Mirth in the meadow, beauty on the bough; 
Beguile the wounded breast, and toil-devoted brow.” 


Again, what a beautiful picture is displayed in the representing a 


Christian Communion. 


‘“«In meek communion lovely to behold, 
Beneath the cedar are the people kneeling 
Of high and low degree, both young and old, 
To take, with fervent reverential feeling, 
The bread of life, of comfort, and of healing ; 
To join in prayer, and swell the choral psalm, 
And hear the preacher love divine revealing, 
Rest to the weary, to the wounded balm, 

Comfort to them that mourn, and to the troubled calm.’ ” 
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It is rarely we find Poets directing their energies to impart lessons 
like these; but it is to such purposes that the most transcendent of 
human qualities should be applied. Mr. Peel evidently feels the re- 
sponsibility of an author, and presents only scenes to inspire virtue : 
his classical attainments are made subservient to this purpose ; and 
though the imagination of the Poet gilds all, that imagination is regu- 
lated by reason and restrained by virtue. After describing the beau- 
ties of Palestine, how feelingly he laments over the obstinacy of the 
lawful possessors of the soil— 


“* Would alienated Judah only bow 

Beneath the Cross, the beauty we behold 

Were full of joy—a mournful beauty now ! 

Yon emerald hill, and cloudlike pile uprolled 

Cerulean roof’d with ruby and with gold, 

The wave of amber and the fretted dome 

With rippling crimson, glisten as of old: 

But while our brethren pine, away from home, 
The region they lament, can we exulting roam ?’ ” 


We will extract no further, though there are many beauties press for- 
ward almost demanding notice, particularly the nine concluding 
stanzas containing a visionary picture of the return of the converted 
Jews to their country. 

We believe this to be Mr. Peel’s first Essay as a Poet; we sincerely 
hope it may not prove his last. His rising sun sheds too pleasing a 
light on the paths of poesy to set in darkness: let it attain its meridian 
height, and the laurels encircling the brows of Sir Robert Peel as a 
Statesman, will not shine more brightly than the bay leaves on the 
temples of his cousin. 


The Herberts. By the Author of ‘ Elphinstone.” Saunders 
and Otley. 


Through the medium of some such writer as the author of “ Elphin- 
stone,” we learned that it is the custom in Gin Palaces to turn the 
glasses, out of which the customers have taken their drams, upside 
down upon a piece of perforated metal placed expressly for the pur- 
pose,—thus the drainings of Rum, Brandy, Gin, Whisky, Aniseed, 
Bitters, or any other Compound or Cordial, from the lips of Coster- 
mongers, Demireps, Basket-women, and other visiters to the Bar, are 
collected together, and this precious mélange is dispensed at a cheaper 
rate than the ‘*t Neat as Imported,” under the Inviting title of ‘All 
Sorts.” 

Figuratively speaking, this writer instead of drinking deep at the 
Pierian spring, has regaled himself copiously on literary All Sorts; his 
work is a mixture of the dregs of Bulwer, Dickens, and Ainsworth, 


“‘ and the meer lees 
Is left this book to brag of.” 





The Story for the most part is disgusting from its unredeemed vul- 
garity. It is not to be supposed that because a writer of Fiction 
clothes his characters in crime, that he has ever been guilty of similar 
sins himself. Crime, to its utmost and most fearful extent may be 
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imagined by the pure in. heart, but Slang, low Siang, must be learnt. 
You must positively visit the haunts of Thieves and Pickpockets to 
acquire their language. We have little doubt but that Bulwer ex- 
plored the Back Slums ere he gave his finishing touches to ‘ Paul 
Clifford ;” doubtless the Baronet took especial care to dress for the 
occasion, and preserve a strict incognito, the drawing forth of a per- 
fumed handkerchief might have occasioned the inconvenience of a 
broken head. We repeat, that such scenes must be witnessed to be 
described, and on this conviction we are strongly tempted to believe 
that the author of ‘ The Herberts,” must at one period of his life have 
belonged to some large Linen Drapery House, and thus situated 
forced to share a miserable attic with five other Assistants (Shop-men 
they used to be called) under the pleasing arrangement of two in a 
bed, as he so graphically relates. The low lived conversation of these 
people, their horrid cant of ‘‘ Grosdenap,” ‘‘ Gents,” and other de- 
testably vulgar contractions, could not have been invented; or the 
mysteries of ‘‘ Selling off at a Sacrifice, at and under Prime Cost,” 
exposed by any, but one who had been engaged in such operations. 

The author’s attempts at the terrible are absolutely ridiculous. He 
introduces a mad old man, for whom he is anxious to create sympathy, 
but the poor driveller’s eternal ravings for his ‘* Polly,’”’ becomes sick- 
ening and wearisome beyond endurance. The winding up of the 
story is as clumsy and ill arranged as can be imagined, it has only the 
merit of being the end of such utter trash. A ‘‘ more lame and im- 
potent conclusion” was never known since Iago talked of ‘ suckling 
fools ;”” we will no longer waste our time in “ chronicling ” such 
‘¢ small beer !”” 


The Expectant. By Evten Pickxerinc. T.C. Newby, 65, 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


Miss Pickering belongs to the utilitarian school of novelists, for the 
object of her work seems rather ‘‘ to point a moral” than ‘ to adorn 
a tale.” And yet she is deficient neither in grace nor animation, 
though she may not draw so largely on her imagination as the writers 
of the metaphysical school, such as Bulwer or Godwin, who delight in 
dazzling the reader by the brilliant verbiage in which they clothe their 
ideas. Of all the popular writers of the present day, Miss Pickering 
approaches nearest to Miss Edgeworth, whom we regard as a model of 
chaste simplicity and elegance of style. The resemblance is still more 
striking in the sound philosophical reasoning with which Miss Picker- 
ing’s works abound, and which shows a strength and depth of under- 
standing which is rarely to be met with in a woman. Such writers as 


these confer more benefit on the human race than hosts of prosing ~ 


essayists, for they clothe morality in an attractive guise, which renders 
it palatable to the million, and lead us by silken strings into the paths 
of virtue. In the work before us we recognize one of the happiest 
efforts of Miss Pickering’s pen. Here is life painted as it is, not what 
optimists would make it—presenting alternately its good and bad side 
—but unlike the vitiated taste which clothes vice with attractive fea- 
tures, and makes heroes of highwaymen, it is consistent in its delinea- 
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tion of character, and has the triumph of virtue and principle always 
in view. Here we find satire without malice, sentiment without being 
diluted into sentimentality, and a dashing, off-hand style of dialogue 
that never flags ininterest. How is it that the fair authoress has never 
tried her hand at dramatic writing? Each of her novels is in itself a 
drama, and wants but scenic effect to entitle it to a place amongst the 
best of our modern comedies. The forte of the writer lies in action, 
not in “still life,”—-she has a taste for intrigue, and is unrivalled in 
the construction of a plot. What a glorious old quiz would be Sir 
Thomas Medlycott in the hands of Farren, and what an impersonation 
of honied hypocrisy the Mrs. Fleming of Mrs, Glover or Mrs. Orger. 
We are perfectly sincere,—the book before us would require no other 
alteration or addition than to mark the exits and entrances, and to cut 
it down to the usual stage allowance, for it consists of incident and 
dialogue from beginning to end; and dialogue, too, as smart and tell- 
ing as a laughter-loving audience can desire. We trust that our hint 
will not be lost on the writer. 


Thoughts on Salvation. By Tuomas Race, Author of ‘* The Deity,” 
‘* The Martyr of Verulam,” ‘‘ Heber,” &c. &c. Longman and Co. 


A small volume full of the pious outpourings of a truly good man, 
who beside his moral character, is gifted by the God he serves with a 
power of clothing his thoughts in language that must win the heart, 
and captivate the senses of the Reader. 

Of Mr. Ragg’s extraordinary capabilities and Genius as a Poet, 
we have already given our humble opinion; in this little volume his 
prose assumes a poetical character; inspired by the sacredness of his 
theme he breathes forth his thoughts in accents of sweet melody. May 
his excellent intentions ia giving to the world a subject so all absorb- 
ing as Salvation, ina form within the reach of every man, and ina style 
suited to the capacities of all, meet with that reward which is above 
all price—the consciousness of having served his fellow creatures b 


leading them towards the only road by which they may hope to find 
Everlasting Life. 


Memoir of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. In Two 
Volumes. T. C. Newby. : 


We consider ourselves particularly fortunate in having obtained a 
sight of the first volume of this highly interesting work. We hail its 
appearance at this particular juncture most cordially, the illustrious 
subject of the Memoir occupying at present the most prominent 
position in the Political world. 

itis natural to covet every particular connected with the life of a 
man on whom all eyes are fixed, and from the perusal we have given 
this portion, we are well convinced such a compilation, as the one 
before us, will satisfy the most curious. 

The work is written in a clear, manly style; in the early pages we 


find the following remark, connected with the party of whom Sir 
Robert is the acknowledged head :— 


“On the other hand the Tory party, though its measures have always 
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had a tendency-to.support the prerogative of the crown, and the privileges 
of the aristocracy, has in faet-always been much more under the influence 
of the democracy than its political rivals. This seemingly extraordinary 
circumstance may be accounted for readily enough, when it is recollected 
that our great ‘l'ory leaders have, in most instances, been taken from among 
the mass of the people; and from that class of persons already described, 
who, by an undeviating career of integrity of conduct, a persevering course 
of industrious application, and a successful pursuit of commercial and 
manufacturing adventure, have acquired a large stake in the country, both 
as regards property and reputation, but who, although exalted by the circum- 
stances here commented upon, to a rank in society far above their original 
sphere of action, do not fail to remember the source from which they sprung, 


or to cherish the recollection of those constitutional privileges which are the 
birthright of the people.” 


The author then proceeds to give a brief history of the Premier’s 
father, we quote largely from it, as the world should be prepared to 
acknowledge that conduct otherwise than the line Sir Robert has pur- 
sued, could hardly be expected from 


“The Son of such a Sire!” 


“The late Sir Robert Peel was born at Peel’s Cross, a short distance from 
Lancaster, on the 25th of April, in the year 1750; of his ancestry nothing 
more is known beyond the simple fact of his being the son of Robert Peel, a 
manufacturer, of humble pretensions and small fortune, who died in 1756; 
leaving but a trifling provision for his widow; and little more to his son, 
than his good name, and an unsullied reputation. 

“The early years of the late Baronet’s life were passed on his father’s 
property, and under the paternal roof. From his boyhood’s days he was 
impressed with an idea that he should accumulate great riches, and become 
the founder of a family; so strongly was this opinion impressed on his 
mind that it was the frequent theme of his discourse with his brothers; two 
of whom were his seniors, and to whom his dreams of ambition, and antici- 
pations of future greatness, proved sources of great amusement. He was 
however nothing daunted by their jeers, and in support of his anticipations 
of wealth and greatness, invariably urged his decided opinion that in this 
free country any situation was attainable by a.good capacity, aided by 
prudence and perseverance. 

“Mr. Peel was brought up to the cotton trade, in which branch of manufac- 
ture his father was engaged. In the pursuit of his occupation he soon 
became aware of the importance of machinery in facilitating his operations ; 
and with an uncommon quickness of perception, which it is generally 
acknowledged he possessed, he speedily discovered that the apparatus then 
in use was susceptible of great improvement. He eagerly devoted himself 
to an investigation of the powers of mechanical combinations, more especially 
where they could be converted to the use and improvement of that particular 
branch of manufacture in which he was engaged. The success which 
attended, and ultimately rewarded his labours, proved how accurate his 
judgment was, and probably tended to give, even at that early period of 

is life, that spirit to his enterprises, and inspired him with that perseverance 
in habits of industry, which adhered to him in every stage of his future life, 
and under the influence of which he seemed never to have felt fatigue. 

“Inthe year 1773, at the age of twenty-three, he engaged with Mr. Yates, 
of Bury in Lancashire, a gentleman of some note and considerable property 
in that part of the country, in the establishment of an extensive cotton 
manufactory, and through a period of ten years they pursued their career of 
uninterrupted success. At the expiration of that time he married his partner’s 
daughter, Miss Yates, then little more than seventeen, he having attained the 
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age of thirty-three. Mr. Peel’s fortune had at this time so much improved 
that he purchased a considerable estate in the county of Lancaster, and a very 
few years afterwards added to his landed ‘property, also by purchase, some 
very extensive estates situate in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. 

“ About this time, namely in 1780, he drew upon himself the attention of 
the public in another character, that of an author. ‘The subject selected 
by Mr. Peel for his debut was ‘The National Debt,’ and its effects on the 
prosperity of the country ; a question on which there existed at that time a 
great difference of opinion. ‘The arguments brought forward by Mr. Peel, 
in support of his view of the question, were fraught with novelty, and 
advanced and supported with great ingenuity.” 


* * * * * * 


“Mr. Peel maintained that ‘A domestic public debt, owed by the com- 
munity at large, to a part of the same community, could not impair the 
aggregate wealth of that community; and that if a given sum, however 
large, were annually raised from the people to pay the interest of the debt, 
the same sum being received by the public creditors, and laid out in the 
purchase of articles of necessity and comfort for themselves, provided by 
national industry, circulates at home, and, in its transit from one possessor 
to another, gives birth to new sources and modifications of wealth.’ ‘The 
opinion thus given, novel as it was, and contrary to the generally received 
notion on the subject, gained many proselytes, and the experience of years 
has added greatly to the number of those who are fully prepared to argue 
that the national debt and national prosperity are bound up together. 

“It has frequently been a matter of surprise to those who knew Mr. Peel 
in his early life, at what period and by what means he acquired those intel- 
lectual attainments, which at a later period he frequently displayed. ‘The 
answer which has been given on other occasions to similar questions will 
apply in this instance, namely, that the powers of genius do not require the 
plodding application of common minds, but embrace the acquisition of ideas, 
and the comprehension of truth with a facility, which is, in some cases, truly 
astonishing ; indeed those who knew him in his youth state, that he early 
discovered an ardent thirst for the acquirement of knowledge. The hours 
devoted by others of his age to recreation were by him passed in laborious 
study and close application.” 


* * + * * * 


““Mr. Peel, having by his successful commercial and manufacturing pur- 
suits realized a large landed property, and risen to high consideration in his 
native country, at the general election of 1790, offered himself as a candidate 
for representing the Borough of Tamworth, for which place he was returned 
triumphantly. He took his seat in due course, and continued to represent 
the Borough for thirty years, having been successively re-elected at the 
general elections of 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818, and in 1820 he 
resigned his seat, and was succeeded in the representation of the Borough 
by his second son, William Yates Peel. 

“Tamworth, which had formerly and for a long period of time carried on 
a considerable trade as connected with the-clothing manufacture of York- 
shire, had, at the time Mr. Peel became its representative in Parliament, in 
1790, suffered much in its trade from the successful rivalry which had sprung 
up against it in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire ; and its interests, 
so far as trade was concerned, were at a very low ebb. Its inhabitants, how- 
ever, were soon made sensible of the cheering influence of their new member 
upon their fortunes. The introduction of the cotton manufacture, aided by 
the capital and interest of Mr. Peel and his partner, Mr. Yates, had thie 
effect of rapidly restoring the trade of Tamworth. Extensive cotton works 
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were erected amongst them ; and the inhabitants soon began to resume their 
habits of industry, and to exhibit once more in their appearance the smiling 
aspect of plenty. As a proof how extensive were the connexions of Mr. 
Peel, it may here be noted, that in the year 1803 the number of persons em- 
ployed by him exceeded fifteen thousand, and during that year he paid duty 
to the excise office, on printed goods alone, upwatds of forty thousand 
pounds. Asa further proof, if further proof were necessary, of the wealth 
of the house of Yates and Peel, and of the patriotic spirit by which those 
gentlemen were actuated, it may be here stated that in the year 1797, when 
the country was threatened with invasion by an enterprising and powerful 
enemy, they presented to the voluntary fund then raising for carrying on the 
war against Bonaparte no less a sum than 10,000/.; and in the following 
year Mr. Peel, in addition to the very liberal support and patronage which 
he bestowed on the Lancashire Fencibles and the Tamworth armed associa- 
tion, embodied, armed and disciplined, and placed himself at the head of six 
companies of volunteers, mostly formed of his own workmen, and distinguished 
by the title of the ‘ Bury Loyal Volunteers.’ 

“Whilst Mr. Peel was thus giving effective and liberal aid to the govern- 
ment in carrying on the arduous contest in which the country was engaged, 
and giving to the minister of the day his firm and constant support in par- 
liament, his conduct towards his constituents was that of a manly, constitu- 
tional representative of the people ; always confidently anticipating that the 
manliness and independence of his parliamentary course, and his constant and 
unremitting attention to the general interests of the empire, would obtain 
the approbation of his constituents and insure him their support, when- 
ever the time should arrive that a dissolution of parliament would afford 
them an opportunity of pronouncing a judgment upon his political conduct. 
Acting on this impression, and influenced by constitutional principle, he seems 
never to have availed himself of the influence which his princely fortune and 
extensive commercial and manufacturing establishments placed within his 
power. 

“In the Senate, Mr. Peel frequently distinguished himself in the important 
discussions to which the passing events of the times gave rise ; and the good 
sense which characterized kis arguments, added to the high standing which 
he supported in the mercantile world, invariably secured for him an attentive 
hearing from the House. In 1799, during the discussion which took place 
on the question relative to the Union with Ireland, Mr. Peel, on the 14th of 
February, delivered a speech in favour of the measure, which was considered 
as declaratory of the opinion entertained by the mercantile portion of the 
community, as regarded the Union. It therefore excited considerable inte- 
rest in this country, and having been published in the shape of a pamphlet, 
was widely circulated in Ireland, where it produced a very great effect, and 
contributed much towards reconciling the population of that portion of the 
empire, to a measure in which they were so nearly concerned.” 


* * *% ¥ * * 


“In November, 1800, the King, George the Third, as a mark of his 
especial favour, and in proof of his Majesty’s approbation of Mr. Peel’s con- 
duct, both in private life and asa public man, conferred on him the dignity 
of a Baronet of the United Kingdom; and at the general election whic 
followed the union, Sir Robert Peel was again elected member for T'am- 
worth, for which borough he was returned in six successive Parliaments. 

“ In the session of 1802, Sir Robert introduced into the House a measure 
for bettering the condition of apprentices in the cotton and woollen trade ; 
having prepared the way for the adoption of such a measure, by the intro- 
duction of various salutary regulations into his own extensive factories ; 
limiting the hours of labour, providing proper nutriment for the children, en- 
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forcing a strict observance of cleanliness, and affording them instruction, re- 
ligious and moral. By his personal exertions and influence, he succeeded, 
in the face of a powerful opposition, in getting a bill passed providing for 
the observance of all these points. 

“ These regulations had been imperatively required ; for although human 
labour had been so much abridged by the introduction of machinery in 
these branches of our commerce ; yet the extraordinary increase which had 
taken place in both these branches of manufacture within the last twenty 
years, arising from these improvements, had given increased employment 
to many thousands of persons, mostly children, taken from parish houses 
in the metropolis, and from different parts of the country. At this period 
Sir Robert Peel employed upwards of 15,000 persons, many of whom were 
mere children. These children, as above observed, were generally taken 
from the ranks of pauper population; from those who had been, and were, 
a burden on their respective parishes. By binding them apprentice to the 
different manufacturers, this burden was got rid of, and overseers, and parish 
officers, ip their great anxiety to relieve their respective districts from so 
heavy an expense, sometimes unwittingly forgot the tender mercies of hu- 
manity, and the unfortunate children were not unfrequently sent to factories 
where proper accommodation was not provided for them, their morals neg- 
lected, and where they often, in a short time, became the victims of infectious 
disease, the offspring of excessive labour, of unwholesome food, and of the 
want of attention to personal cleanliness. Sir Robert Peel, although these 
evils did not exist in the extensive establishments under his control and 
direction, had long witnessed and lamented their existence in other large 
manufactories ; and he frequently declared that it was one of the greatest 
gratifications he had ever felt, when he reflected that, to his exertions and 
sacrifices as a public man, he was indebted for that influence, which had en- 
abled him to carry through Parliament a measure, which, in its operation, 
tended so materially to reduce the sum of human misery, which had pre- 
viously been so prevalent, and which had, for some time before the passing 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill, as it was called, been daily on the increase. 

“Sir Robert, from his first entrance into Parliament down to the time of 
Mr. Pitt’s death, was a firm and steady supporter of administration; and 
when, in 1802, a vote of censure was moved in the House of Commons 
against that eminent statesman, the member for ‘Tamworth delivered an able 
speech in his defence.” 


* * * ~ * * 


*‘ In his person Sir Robert was tall, manly looking, and well proportioned. 
His eye, when he spoke, lighted up and imparted to his countenance a 
peculiar degree of animation. In his address he was at all times affable, 
unembarrassed, and particularly engaging. Being wholly free from affecta- 
tion, and perfectly unassuming himself, he possessed in a very high degree 
the art of dispelling in strangers, unperceived to themselves, all painful 
feelings of diffiidence; and thus, by adapting himself with great ease to the 
circumstances of others, rendered his manner pleasing to all, by making 
them pleased with themselves. The friend of merit, however humble, he 
was equally disposed and competent to resist the insolence of oppression, 
and to rebuke arrogance and self-sufficiency. With the utmost liberality 
towards those who differed from him in religious opinions, Sir Robert Peel 
was the decided supporter of the Established Church. He gave every en- 
couragement, by undeviating example, to promote religion amongst his 
work-people: and by his regular attendance on divine worship, with his 
numerous family of children and domestics, he excited among his tenantry 
a more lively interest in their respective duties.” 


* * * * * * 
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** His honourable career as a mercantile man rendered him worthy of the 
immense fortune he acquired ; whilst the use he made of riches, by applying 
them to the distribution of comfort among all those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and by alleviating, as far as human aid could do so, the miseries 
and sufferings of sickness and poverty, gave ample proof that he duly ap- 
preciated the first duty of Christianity. His liberality, however, never 
degenerated into extravagance or careless prodigality. Long after he had 
ceased to consider the accumulation of wealth, as calculated to be productive 
of increase of happiness, except as supplying more extensive means of 
doing good, he still continued to persevere in his accustomed habit of minute 
attention to his financial concerns. His mansion was the residence of 
hospitality, unencumbered with any ostentatious display of superior wealth. 
His ear was at all times open to the petitions of the indigent, his hand was 
ever ready to relieve distress; and the deserving never left his gate with 
their wants unattended to; and many instances are known and recorded of 
his exercising a most munificent liberality. Public institutions of extensive 
utility found in him an active patron. He was a Governor of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and Vice President of the Literary Fund. He was also a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Society for Benefiting the Condition of the Poor, to which 
institution, in 1801, he presented a donation of £1,000. He was also Presi- 
dent of the House of Recovery in Manchester, to which he made annual 
donations ; and he was also a liberal benefactor to the poor of Tamworth, as 
well as to the working classes of Bury, in Lancashire.” 


Here follows some illustrations of Sir Robert’s munificence and 
active charity. 


“ He died on the 3rd of May, 1830, closing his career at a ripe old age— 
eighty years ; ennobled by a life of integrity and consistency, and bearing to 
the grave the reputation that his moral virtues and political principles were 
alike unsullied. He was interred at Drayton, and was succeeded in the 
omnes by his eldest son, Robert, the present Right Honourable 

aronet.” 


* * ¥ . * * 


“The will of the deceased Baronet was proved by his executors on the 
&th of June, 1830; the personals were sworn at what is technically called 
‘upper value,’ namely, upwards of nine hundred thousand pounds, an 
instance which had never previously to that time occurred. ‘The probate 
stamp was £15,000, and the legacy duty paid exceeded £10,000. The will, 
after entailing on the title, Drayton Park and some other large estates in 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire, proceeds to enumerate certain dispositions 
of property amounting to upwards of £240,000 previously advanced by way 
of gifts, or settled on his children ; this was exclusive of £9,000 per annum 
secured to his eldest son. It then proceeds to apportion £600,000 more 
amongst his eight surviving younger children; making the sum left to each 
of his five sons, excluding the present Baronet, £106,000, and to each of his 
three daughters £53,000. The legacies to old servants, and memorials to 
friends, are numerous and liberal, and his bequests to public institutions, 
such as show a mind open to charity and alive to the necessities of his fellow 
creatures. The will bears date the 27th of July, 1820. There is a codicil 
added to it under date the 11th of February, 1825, by which‘the portions of 
his younger sons are increased to 135,000/. each, and of the residue, calcu- 
lated at five hundred thousand pounds, four-ninths were given to his eldest 
son, the present Right Honourable Bart., and one-ninth to each of the younger 
ones,” 
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We now arrive at the author’s views and intentions connected with 
the present Memoir; he thus expresses himself :-— 


“ Having thus traced the family of the Peels, from its origin to the death 
of its founder, so far at least as regards its importance, both in a manu- 
facturing and political point of view, we now proceed to direct the attention 
of our readers to the progress of the present Right Hon. Baronet, a progress 
which has led to his being placed at the head of the councils of his Sovereign ; 


and has for the present vested in his hands, and under his control, the 
destinies of this mighty empire. 


“‘In pursuance of the track which is thus marked out for us, we may 
observe that the compilation of memoirs, which according to the modern 
acceptation of that term, seems to mean speculating upon living characters, 
and the art of displaying their mental forms in a literary mirror, is of all 
literary attempts the most difficult to perform successfully. That difficulty, 
however, in the instance before us, greatly recedes, indeed it nearly 
vanishes, as we shall only consider Sir Robert Peel in that point of view in 
which he has become so conspicuous; we mean as a statesman.” 


The career of Sir Robert from his first entering Parliament in 1810 
is now related. His first public act was that of seconding the address, 
moved by Lord Barnard in answer to the Speech from the Throne. 


“The indications of ability which Mr. Peel exhibited on this and some 
other occasions during the session attracted the attention of the minister, 
Mr. Perceval, and the result was that before its conclusion he was appointed 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonial Department; the seals of that de- 
partment being at the time held by the Earl of Liverpool. And thus, when 
scarcely of an age which qualified him to sit and vote in the legislature, he 
became a member of the administration of the day, and had the active duties 
of a very important branch of the government cast upon him.” 


In the formation of a New Administration, consequent on the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Perceval, May, 1812, we find Mr. Peel’s name as ‘‘ Chief 
Secretary for Ireland,” and regarded as the leader of the Anti-catholic 
party. He proposed a measure for the additional preservation of the 
public peace in Ireland, which, although strenuously opposed, was 
ultimately carried. 

But it is not our intention to give even a passing notice of the 
principal events in the life of the Eminent Statesman, whose actions 
are here recorded at full; but content ourselves with naming some of 
the most brilliant passages of an existence devoted, from youth up- 
wards, to his Country. 

In 1817, the High Church party bestowed on Mr. Peel the strongest 
mark of their confidence, by returning him for the University of 
Oxford. After affording strong proofs of extraordinary talent, and 
fitness for the duties of the Senate, on various occasions, we find him 
in the February of 1819 elected Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, 
appointed to inquire into the state of the Bank of England, in reference 
to that vital question, the resumption of Cash payments. 

This investigation ended in Mr. Peel’s moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to restrain the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 


from making payments in cash, under certain notices given by them 
for that purpose. 
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Though opposed by such men as Brougham, Tierney, and Lord A. 
Hamilton, the bill ultimately passed, and received the Royal Assent. 

In 1821, Mr. Peel made a powerful speech in the House in defence 
of the Ministers, when the Marquess of Tavistock brought forward a re- 
solution to the effect, that the late proceedings against Her Majesty 
(Caroline) were not justified by any political expediency, and had been 
productive of consequences derogatory from the honour of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the Country. 

In concluding one of the most powerful speeches ever heard within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s, Mr. Peel’s arguments proved beyond all 
doubt that the proceeding against the Queen by Bill of Pains and 
Penalties was the least objectionable course that could have been 
adopted. 

And such was the effect of his argument, that the motion of the 
Noble Marquess was lost by a majority of one hundred and forty-six !— 
A noble and heart-cheering proof that truth will triumph over party 
feeling, of a vile and despicable character. 

In March we find Mr. Peel exerting his powerful energies in com- 
bating the friends of Catholic Emancipation. In the memorable 
debate of the 26th inst. he was opposed by Mr. Canning, and a 
brilliant opportunity was afforded for trying the mental powers, and 
eloquence of both these great men. 

In 1822, on the retirement of Lord Sidmouth, Mr. Peel became his 
successor as Secretary of State for the Home Department, and con- 
sequently, a Member of the Cabinet. On this occasion the usual forms 
obliged him to vacate his seat for the University of Oxford, but he 
was immediately re-elected without the slightest opposition. 

In 1822 Mr. Peel introduced to the House his proposed renewal of 
the Alien Bill, and during his speech cited the fact of General Gour- 
gaud having visited this country, not as a home or as an asylum, but 
in order to make it the scene of his abominable designs. 

Mr. Peel clearly proved that an Alien Bill, instead of operating as a 
terror upon Foreigners, had quite an opposite effect, for in the year 
1818 no less than Twenty-two Thousand Aliens had visited this coun- 
try, when the former Bill connected with them existed, and was in full 
operation. 

When Mr. Bennett, in his absolute wisdom, moved a resolution to 
the effect that ‘‘ The respect and solemnity which by ancient custom 
was observed at the funerals of Queens of England, had been unne- 
cessarily and indecorously violated at the funeral of her late Majest 
Queen Caroline,” the triumphant refutation given by Mr. Peel, had 
not only the effect of negativing the motion without a division, but 
drew from Dr. Lushington, who had been Caroline of Brunswick’s 
legal adviser, such admissions as completely to nullify the statements 
upon which this sapient motion had been founded. 

We remember the Funeral well, and the host of vile scoundrels, the 
very dregs of the people, who forced the remains of their idol through 
the City, merely because it was in defiance of the Law and to the 
extinction, for the time being, of good order. 

In 1823, the interference of France by the invasion of a large mili- 
tary power then in Spain tending to overset or materially alter the 
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internal Government of that country was matter of discussion in the 
House. On the second evening of the debate, Mr. Secretary Peel, in a 
luminous and argumentative speech, explained the policy of the British 
Cabinet as concerned the existing state of affairs in Spain and France. 
During its progress the Secretary was loudly and repeatedly cheered, 
and sat down amidst the general plaudits of the House. A third 
evening was devoted to the debate, when the Opposition, clearly per- 
ceiving that the Ministers would command an immense majority, prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the eloquence of Mr. Peel, attempted to 
induce Mr. Macdonald to withdraw his motion, but a Division being 
demanded, Ministers had the proud satisfaction of recording a Ma- 
jority of Three hundred and fifty-two! This glorious triumph had the 
effect of silencing their adversaries upon the question. 

Another debate upon the Catholic Question was rendered remark- 
able by the warm eulogy pronounced on Mr. Peel by Mr. Brougham,— 


“*Tf” said Mr. Brougham, ‘the other Ministers had taken example by 
the single-hearted, plain, manly, and upright conduct of the Right Honour- 
able Secretary for the Home Department, who had always been on the same 
side of the question, never swerving from his opinion, but standing uniformly 
up and stating it; who had never taken office upon a secret understanding to 
abandon the question in substance, while he continued to sustain it in words ; 
whose mouth, heart, and conduct had always been in unison on the question, 
—if such had been the conduct of all the professed friends of Emancipation, he 


should not have found himself in a state almost bordering on despair with 
regard to the Catholic Claims.’ ” 


This night was also rendered memorable in the annals of Parliament, 
by the somewhat intemperate language of Mr. Canning, who, forget- 
ting his own dignity and that of the House, whilst Mr. Brougham was 
speaking, hastily left his seat, exclaiming,— 

‘« I rise to say that that is false!” 

The Speaker of course interfered, and both parties were about to 
be committed to the Sergeant at Arms, when, by a stroke of General- 
ship on the part of Sir Robert Wilson, the matter was hushed up. 


We have thus hastily glanced at the proof sheets of the First 
volume of this extraordinary and valuable work. It has been to usa 
source of much regret that the late hour at which it reached us, has 
not afforded us time to pay the volume that attention it so richly 
merits, but we trust to make some amends by our notice of the 
Second, as we shall hardly rest till we have had the satisfaction of 
perusing it. 











